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From the beginning Reserve Life 
Insurance Company has been known for sound 
value and good service ... based upon stability. 
It’s recognized as one of the four largest com- 
panies in premium income derived from the sale 
of individual hospitalization and disability insur- 
ance...and a company with a strong, growing 
Life Division. 


Today, over 2,000,000 policyholders look to 
Reserve Life for life, hospitalization and disability 
protection. The key men in the growth of our Life 
Division are our General Agents. 


Address your inquiry to: 


They have recognized and grasped the outstand- 
ing opportunities offered by Reserve Life. As a 
result, they've increased their earnings, advanced 
rapidly and gained a keener satisfaction from 
their efforts because Reserve Life provides them 
with a complete line of policies to meet their 
client’s needs. 


If you are interested in an opportunity to expand 
your horizon with a general agency of your own, 
write for full information on our liberal com- 
mission arrangements, forward-looking policies 
and sales-producing aids. 


MR. JOHN L. MARAKAS, Vice President 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Licensed in 38 States and 
the District of Columbia 
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NEW YEAR - 
OLD RESOLUTIONS 





OCCIDENTAL began writing Total Dis- 
ability in 1919. We have written it con- 
tinuously—and_successfully—ever since. 





Early in our experience, and annually 
thereafter, we resolved to write Total Dis- 
ability that would be non-cancellable. We 
still do. 


We likewise resolved to provide T D bene- 
fits that would continue during disability 


for life—on all life and level term plans. 
We still do. 


We resolved to underwrite our Total Dis- 
ability carefully—but not exclusively. We 
still do... A survey of 524 recently issued 
Occidental policies showed better than 
64% qualified for Total Disability! 


So — for this new year — old resolutions, 
but good ones. In fact, good as new! 


“A Star in the West..." 


RANG! 
















NP Heights! 


Climbing '° 


NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and: Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast. growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and miodern contract. 


Oe 
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Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Onaurance Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 
















Two years to go... 


Chartered in 1858, Monumental is now in 
its 98th year. Only two years to go for our 
100th anniversary. 


Monumental is old in years, but young in 
ideas. Up-to-date policies, with modern 
additional benefits, keep our fieldmen in 
step with the times. Our sincere desire to 
serve our public well, with policies to fit 
every life insurance need, makes our field- 
men proud of their association with a com- 
pany nearly a century old. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered 1858 











Home Office * Baltimore, Md. 

















life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























°. 
7o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE rom 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
4 $2,358 $2,626 $3,104 18%, 
February ....... 2,667 2,826 3,358 199 
aaa 3,396 3,479 3,830 10%, 
55 Sennceey 3,246 3,235 5.645** 749) 
eS 3,134 3,338 3,641 9° 
Mine cee 3,229 3,189 4,026 26% 
a eee 2,924 3,202 3,588 129 
 , 2,857 2,993 3,674 23°, 
September ..... 2,764 3,005 3,746 259), 
October ....... 2.877 3,124 3.710 19% 
Total ten months $29,452 $31,017 $38,322** 24°, 
November ...... 3,043 10,325** . 
December ...... 3,743 4,141 
Eee $36,238" $45,483* 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $1,654 $1,766 $2,214 25%, 
February ....... 1,727 1,878 2,204 17%, 
March ......... 2,187 2,408 2,792 16%, 
= ee 2,058 2,215 2,516 149, 
Petes 2,032 2,148 2,594 21%, 
ene ait 2.115 2,221 2,759 24°), 
eed, 1,972 2,058 2,424 18°, 
August ........ 1,850 2,076 2,577 24°), 
September ..... 1,792 2,000 2,362 18%, 
October ....... 1,928 2,147 2,586 20%, 
Total ten months $19,315 $20,917 $25,028 20% 
November ...... 1,968 2,307 
December ...... 2,219 2,503 
| ee $23,502*  $25,727* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $458 $438 $516 18%, 
February ....... 543 538 544 1°), 
March ...... i 593 589 590 0%, 
| 2a 553 562 540 a: 
WN Bees is 619 596 607 2%, 
> ee 553 543 570 5°) 
Sa 508 510 528 4°) 
August ........ 535 536 540 19 
September _.... 528 525 561 7%, 
October ....... 572 587 571 —3e 
Total ten months $5,462 $5,424 $5,567 3%, 
November ...... 559 546 , 
December ...... 485 498 
oe os $6,506 $6,468 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January ........ $246 $422 $374 —II% 
February ....... 397 410 610 49%, 
Jaa 616 482 448 me | 
ae 635 458 2,589%* 465%, 
. 483 594 440 —26% 
Eg diag 5k 56! 425 697 64°), 
CS eee 444 634 636 0% 
ae 472 381 557 46%, 
September ..... 444 480 823 1% 
October ....... 377 390 553 42°, 
Total ten months $4,675 $4,676 $7,727** 65%, 
November ...... 516 7,472** : : 
December ...... 1,039 1,140 
MME 'iiclec Sag $6,230* $13,288* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than 
; ws - yearly total - 
— oS Basenee and year-end A neg he = = 
— 1 e . . 
Inetitute of Life teserence, msurance Agency Management Association and 
These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountina 


to $6,738,000,000 in No b 19 igi 
pat 7am ete. ae . eae. 54 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
1955 Range Dec. 
High Low 5, 1955 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. ........-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 292 163 210 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ........-...0seeeeeeees 156 90 133 
Columbian National DRIED. vocéo.ccuencacee che 121 88 bh} 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ...........+.-.005- 620 402 502 
Continental Assurance Co. ..........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 232 94 172 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (b) ..............-eeeeee 106 56 % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ....... 20... cece eeeeeeeeeeee 40'/, 23 34 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ............seeeeee 135 83 117 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ...............eeeeee 2000 1190 1500 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..............ee eee eee 37% 27 36l/, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ............-..0++eeee 168 105 128 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...............- 545 352 474 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. (d) .............-00- 100 72/2 9 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ..............00 107'/2 74 93 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) .............64 200 67%, 164 
Travelers Insurance Company (c) .................. 123 74%, BI'/, 
REE PUI, ono a-co.0'nc0s see enccceseanseees 187 121 148 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. .............0eeeeeee 84 62 712 


(a) Adjusted for 15%, stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 20 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


NEVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in or- 
dinary life insurance sales in October, with Vermont 
second and Indiana third, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed October sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 20% in Oc- 
tober, compared with October, 1954, while Nevada sales 
gained 48%. In Vermont and Indiana, October sales 
were up 46% and 32%, respectively. 

For the first ten months, with national ordinary sales 
also up 20% from the year before, Nevada led with an 
increase of 51%, with Montana and Vermont in second 
place, each up 32%. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest 
rate of increase for October, with a gain of 43%. Detroit 
was next, with purchases up 41%. Cleveland and De- 
troit tied for the ten months, each up 31%. 


new directors 


Union Labor Life (N. Y.}: George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Canada Life (Can.): Thomas S. Duncanson, president of 
Moore Corporation, Limited and Moore Business Forms, 
Ltd., in Canada and United States companies. 

Equitable Society (N. Y.): Robert L. Hogg, senior vice- 
president and advisory counsel. 

Great-West (Canada): Harold S. Foley, Vancouver, chair- 
man of the board of Powell River Company Limited, 
manufacturer of newsprint and other wood products. 
Missouri Insurance: C. R. Gulley, executive vice-president. 
Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.): Dr. James P. Baxter, 3rd, presi- 
dent of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. and Dr. 
William C. Greenough, vice-president of TIAA. New 
directors for College Retirement Equities Fund are: Rod- 
erick McRae, vice-president, Bank of New York and Dr. 
Herbert E. Dougall, professor of finance at the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 


For January, 1956 















to the 
members of our 


$750,000 CLUB 


More than 40% of our 
Field Representatives 





paid for in 
excess of $750,000 each in 1955 


UNITED-SERYICES 


Ye Sti Mrarnce Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.G. 








VIP” 


This is the sales-promotion theme for 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
during 1956. Vigorous Insurance Pro- 
ducers (VIP’s) will be honored at a 
1957 convention at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel in Florida. 








MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








Vow Coe... 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In December, 1955, Southland Life Insurance Company passed a 
milestone thus far reached by only fifty life insurance companies in the 
entire nation . .. more than one billion dollars insurance in force. This 
has been accomplished in less than 47 years of active business life for 
the Company. 












































Today, over half a million American families are protected by 
Southland Life with one or more of its many protection plans. The 
Company has paid more than $128 million to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since organization. 


Southland Life is proud of the opportunity to make investments in the 
communities where our policyowners and friends live and carry on their 
business activities. We are proud, too, of the contribution of time and 
energy to the civic and religious life of their local communities made by 
our employees and sales representatives, who number over 1,600. 


Southland Center Ground-breaking 





Keeping pace with the growth of the Company, Dallas 
and the great Southwest, Southland Life broke ground on 
December 31 for the 42-story SOUTHLAND CENTER. 
To be constructed on an entire block in Downtown Dallas, 
SOUTHLAND CENTER will provide the ultimate in 
office building facilities and conveniences and can be truly 
known as “The Most Distinguished Business Address in 
the South.” The Home Office of Southland Life will occupy 
up through the 18th floor of the building. 





| 


Included in the project, scheduled for completion in 1958, 
will be a garage capable of handling more than 2,000 cars 
per day on 5 below-ground levels, numerous retail stores 
and shops, restaurants and large auditorium facilities. A 
feature of the Center will be its beautifully landscaped plaza 
areas and covered promenade walks. 
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Southland Life Insurance Company is dedicated to 
PEOPLE — dedicated to policyowners and their 
beneficiaries, to sales representatives, to employees, to the 
stockholders and to the public. 


We 
* 


tt 


Funds administered by Southland Life are considered a 
sacred trust, to be guarded and increased through a sound 
investment program for the benefit of all who have 
made accumulation of these funds possible. No passing 
of the years and no realization of future achievements 
can alter this pledge we make to the PEOPLE we serve. 


Southland Serving 
snc 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 







Building for 
SECURITY 





In ship design, it is a balance of speed, 
performance and sea-worthiness. 


In life insurance, it is a balance of new 
ideas, progress and sound principles. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 











Don’t Forget the 


FREE 


BIG 
I 


The “Office Methods” section of this—and 
every!—issue of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS contains three valuable services that 
are available free to all our subscribers! 
Check the Table of Contents at the front of 
this issue . . . or the leadoff page in this 
section . . . for Modern Aids to Office Effi- 
ciency, Booklets, and Office Equipment Di- 
rectory! It ll just take a minute . . . and it'll 
pay off, we guarantee, in saved time, saved 
effort, and saved money! 


Best’s Insurance News 


Since 1899... cD - - Your Magazine! 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through. 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
General Life Insurance Co. of Arkansas 
Independent Life Insurance Company ... 
Southern Equitable Life Insurance Co. ... 
Admitted 
All American Assurance Company of La. 


Guarantee Reserve Life Ins. Co. of Hammond | 
United American Insurance Company ...... 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 


College Life Insurance Co. of America ......... 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union ......... 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 


North American Life & Casualty Company . 


ILLINOIS Admitted 


Association Insurance Company, Inc. . 


Government Employees Life Insurance Co ... 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company ... 


INDIANA Admitted 


Association Insurance Company Inc. ....... 


IOWA Admitted 
Old Security Life Ins. Co. ......... 
MAINE Admitted 


North American Life & Casualty Co. ....... 


MARYLAND Examined 


Union Labor Life Insurance Company ........... 


MINNESOTA Admitted 


American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. 


MISSOURI Admitted 


Provident Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ... 
Union Bankers Insurance Company ......... 


MONTANA Admitted 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company .. 


NEVADA Admitted 


National Home Life Assurance Company 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company ...... 
North Central Life Insurance Company .... 
United States Life Insurance Company ..... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Cavalier Life Insurance Company ....... 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ..... 


NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 
American Federal Life Insurance Co. ... 
Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company ..... : 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ......... 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 


Universal Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ 


Admitted 
American General Life Ins. Co. . 


Fidelity Union Life Ins. Co. ... Se 


First American Life Ins. Co. 


American General Life Insurance Co. ..... 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company ....... 


hbase Houston, Texas 


rire Columbus, Ohio 


Little Rock Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
.. Little Rock, Ark, 


. .Lafayette, La. 


Pees. Hammond, Ind. 
ceoececue Dallas, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


...Minneapolis, Minn, 


..Minneapolis, Minn, 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Washington, D. C. 
.Columbus, Ohio 


.....Milwaukee, Wisc 


.. Kansas City, Mo. 


..Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Miami, Fla. 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


ee a ence Dallas, Texas 


. Baltimore. Md. 
..Madison, Wisc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


. Toronto, Canada 
..Madison, Wisc. 


..Duncan, Okla. 


Houston, Texas 
.. Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
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..Atchison, Kans 


Midland Empire Life Ins. Co. 
...Dallas, Texas 


United American Ins. Co. . 


NSYLVANIA Examined : 
Se ielhia United Life Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Polish Beneficial Association : ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life Ins. Co. . ... Lancaster, Pa. 


Verhovay Fraternal Insurance Assn. ...... Bey: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company ............-. Dallas, Texas 

TENNESSEE Incorporated 

Capitol Life Insurance Company ........ .. Nashville, Tenn. 
Admitted 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company ............. Dallas, Texas 

General Assurance Corporation ................-.4. Atlanta, Ga. 

Industrial Life Insurance Company .............. Charleston, S. C. 

Ministers Life & Casualty Union .............. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nationwide Life Insurance Company ............ Columbus, Ohio 
Examined 

National Burial Insurance Company .............. Memphis, Tenn. 

UTAH Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. ......... Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Horace Mann Life Insurance Company ...... ... Springfield, Ill. 

National Home Life Assurance Company ......... St. Louis, Mo. 


..Columbus, Ohio 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company ... 
Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company .......... _Toronto, Canada 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


Insurance City Life Company .......... .. Hartford, Conn. 


WYOMING Admitted 

iutheran Grotherhood ... 2.26.5... cccccaescee Minneapolis, Minn. 
ALBERTA Admitted 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Springfield, Mass. 
QUEBEC 

Holland Life Insurance Society Ltd. ......... Amsterdam, Holland 


conventions ahead 


JANUARY 
27-28 Life Underwriters Ass'n of Canada, annual, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 
FEBRUARY 


10 Life Underwriters Training Council, annual, New York City. 
16 Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, annual, New York 
City. 
17-18 New York State Ass'n of Life Underwriters, managerial con- 
ference, Saratoga. 


MARCH 
9-10 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, midyear, 
CLU Headquarters Building, Philadelphia. 


9-11 National Ass'n of Insurance Women, 13th annual Region VI, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 


12-14 LIAMA Agency Management conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

12-23 LIAMA ordinary school, Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasa- 
dena. 

15-16 Life Insurance Advertisers Ass'n, Eastern Round Table, Hotel 
St. Moritz, New York. 


15-16 Cleveland Chapter, American Institute of Industrial Engi- 
neers, annual spring conference, Room 330, Cuyahoga Sav- 
ings Building. 


25-29. National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, midyear, Hartford, 
Conn. 


For January, 1956 




















Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$198,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. . - The Company also holds over $86,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 101,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $225,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpvep 1894 
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Uearby $500 Million 
of new paid business 


... during the year 1955. 
No Group, Industrial or Health and Accident. 
One of the most dramatic growth records 


in the history of life insurance. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











Lhe Friendly 
IFIRANTIKILIN ILIIFTE Citra 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinarv and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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eee The one fact outstanding in a 
review of the life insurance industry 
during the past year is the record 
amount of protection sold to the 
American public. Record sales were 
run up through month after month 
of a prosperous year. There are 
problems which must be met sooner 
or later but the general picture on 
taking 4 Look Backward and For- 
ward is a pleasant one. On page 14 
is a summary of the past year and 
for the future we all join in wishing 
all a happy and prosperous 1956. 


eee The differences in individual 
company needs and demands as well 
as in their general claim policies 
leads to an almost infinite variation 
in their ordinary Death Claim Pro- 
cedures. The variation is mostly in 
details, however, as there is a fairly 
common basic pattern covering the 
fundamental operations. To afford 
a basis of comparison, the organiza- 
tion, philosophy and a few of the 
procedures of a specific company are 
described in the article on page 18. 


eee Transactions involving the sale 
and lease-back of real estate have 
aroused a considerable amount of 
interest and received quite a bit of 
publicity over the last ten years or 
so. There is an erroneous belief 
prevalent that this is a comparatively 
new development in the field of real 
estate investment and finance. How- 
ever, it is only since 1941 that state 
regulatory laws have permitted in- 
surance companies to make such in- 
vestments. In a two-part article be- 
ginning on page 20, the first real 
estate broker to embark upon a na- 
tional campaign to develop such 
transactions tells of Sale and Lease- 
back Transactions of Recent Years. 
He also differentiates between such 
arrangements and other types of real 
estate investment such as “ground 
leased fees’? and absolute net leases. 


eee Insurance companies are re- 
quired to give a periodic accounting 
of the form of their assets and the 
dollar value of their worth. The af- 
fixing of this dollar value introduces 
questions of appraisal, liquidity and 
the manner of reckoning changes in 
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values. There are many Concepts 
of Asset Valuation, some of which 
are treated in the article beginning 
on page 24. Space requirements 
make it necessary to present it in 
two sections, the second of which 
will appear in our February issue. 
The first part will introduce the sub- 
ject and give, among other things, 
the reasons why it is necessary to 
attach a unit of measure to life com- 
pany assets and the purposes of val- 
uation. 


eee At its meeting last June the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents appointed a subcommittee, 
with Director of Insurance Pansing 
of Nebraska as chairman, to prepare 
a complete code of rules to regulate 
the advertising of accident and health 
insurance. The committee conducted 
conferences with the industry and 
informally with the Federal Trade 
Commission, culminating in a public 
hearing in New York toward the 
end of November. Its Advertising 
Code was submitted to the mid- 
winter meeting of the National As- 
sociation and adopted by that body. 
We are reproducing it on page 33. 


ee° The appellation of “mechanical 
brain” to a large electronic data 
processing machine soon proved to 
be a misnomer. It was quickly real- 
ized that they actually represented a 
rather low-grade of intelligence and 
had instead the synthetic virtues 


of integrity, faithfulness, prodigious 
memory and speed, industriousness 
and, rarest of all in a machine, a 
willingness to adapt. It is the final 
quality in this list that makes pos- 
sible some of the remarkable uses 
to which That Machine is put. See 
page 45. 


eee Unless an organization’s forms 
are controlled, it is doubtful if the 
management is exercising adequate 
control over its activities. A good 
form may be considered as a picture 
of good procedure and if manage- 
ment does not know what is in the 
picture, that is, what is on the form, 
it is difficult to know if it has good 
procedure. For some ideas on this 
subject see Forms Design and Con- 
trol on page 53. 


ee? For some office managers and 
their staffs it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to process the flood of 
paper work which flows through the 
average insurance office. Although 
modern duplicating equipment and 
improved office systems are becom- 
ing more common, in many cases the 
production end of paper handling 
has not been comparatively stream- 
lined. Often the collating of papers 
is a last minute rush job assigned to 
inexperienced clerical or  steno- 
graphic personnel with resultant con- 
fusion and errors. New collating 
equipment designed to Clear the 
Desks of paper pile-ups is described 
in the article on page 54. 
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Company 


Ca: 
Aten, Lite, COO, 2... cecscecs 
Alliance Nationale, Canada ... 
American Bankers, Texas .... 
American Income, Ind. ...... 


American Mutual, Iowa ..... 
American Protective, Texas .. 
American Savings, Ariz. ...... 
American United, Indiana .... 
Atlantic & Pacific, Colo. ..... 


Baltimore Life, Md. .......... 
Bankers Life, Iowa ......... 


Bankers Life, Nebr. 


Confederation, Canada ....... 
Connecticut General ......... 
Connecticut Mutual ......... 
Connecticut Sav. Banks ..... 
Constitution Life, Calif. -..... 


Continental American 


Equitable Society ........... 
Equitable Life, Can. .......... 
Equitable Life, lowa ......... 
Expressmen’s Mutual ....... 
Farm Bureau, Mo. .......... 


Federal Life, Illinois ........ 
Federal Old Line, Wash. ..... 
Fidelity Life Association .... 
Fidelity Life & Disab. ........ 
Fidelity Life, Canada ....... 


First Cont. L. & A., Texas .. 
General American, Mo. ..... 
George Washington, W. Va. .. 
Gibraltar Life, Texas ........ 
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Bankers Mutual, Illinois ..... 
Bankers Union, Colo. ........ 


Beneficial Life, Utah ........ 
Benefit Assoc. Ry. Empl. ..... 
Boston Mutual. Mass. ........ 
CAP Gr COM. occ vcecnsss 
Calif-Western States ......... 


Christian Mutual, N. H....... 
Citizens National, Ind. ....... 
College Life, Ind. ........... 
Colonial Western, La. ........ 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio ...... 


Continental Assurance ....... 
Continentai Life, Texas ...... 
Cooperative, Canada ......... 
Empire Life, Canada ........ 


Action 
Taken 


Continued 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
First 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 


Incr. (15%) 


Revised 
Continued 
Increased 


Continued 
Continued 
Revised 
Continued 
Revised 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Incr. (10%) 


Increased 
Increased 
Continued 
Revised 


New 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Incr. (4%) 


New 

Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 


First 
Increased 
Increased 
Continued 


From 


4/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
a/ 
1/ 
1/ 
7/ 
1/ 


1 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
2/ 
1/ 


1/52 
1/55 
1/56 
1/50 
1/56 


1/50 
1/54 
1/55 
1/53 
1/55 


1/49 
1/56 
1/55 
1/48 
1/56 


1/55 
1/55 
1/56 
1/53 
1/56 


1/54 
1/53 
1/51 
1/53 
1/55 
1/56 
1/56 
1/56 
1/56 
1/56 


1/56 
1/55 
1/50 
1/54 
1/52 


1/56 
1/55 
1/55 


1/ 1/50 


1/ 


1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 


6/ 
7/ 
6/ 
4/ 


1/52 


1/48 
1/52 
1/55 
1/52 
1/56 


1/55 
1/55 
1/55 
1/54 


To 


4/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
7/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
7/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
3/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
I/ if/s7 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
3/15/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


t/ U7 
2/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


2/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


6/ 1/56 
7/1/56 
6/ 1/56 
4/ 1/56 


Accumulations able 


2y4, 


Instalment Settlements 


Interest on 


3.00% 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
2%4,3 


3.25 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 


2.00 
3.35 


4.00 
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With- Not 
draw- With- 

drawable 

2.50% 2.50% 
3.00 3.00 
3.50 3.50 
2.50 in 
24,3 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
2.50 ae 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 3.25 
2.25 2.50 
2.00 2.50 
3.20 3.20 
3.00 3.00 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 
2.00 2.50 
2.00 2.00 
2.00 2.00 
2.00 2.50 
2.00 2.00 
3.50 3.00 
3.00 a 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.50 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
3.30 3.30 
2.00 2.50 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.15 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 
2.25 3.00 
3.75 3.75 
3.00 3.00 
2.50 2.50 
2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.50 
3.00 3.00 
2.50 3.00 
3.00 3.00 
4.00 4.00 
3.00 3.00 

a _— 
2.50 2.50 
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ACTIONS 


National Old Line, Ark. .... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/57 
National Travelers, Iowa .... Increased 11/ 1/55 11/ 1/56 
Nebraska National Continued 2/ 1/52 2/ 1/56 
New England Mutual Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 
New York Life Revised 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 


New York Savings Banks ... Increased 5/ 1/55 5/ 1/56 
North American, Can. Revised 7/ 1/55 7/ 1/56 
North Carolina Mutual Incr. (10%) 4/ 1/55 4/ 1/56 


it Instalment Settlements 
' With- Not 
h. Action Interest on draw- With- 
able Company Taken From To Accumulations able drawable 
oo, | Golden State Mutual Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/57 2.50 2.50 2.50 
‘" Great National, Texas Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/57 3.50 3.00 3.00 
0 Great Southern, Texas Revised 9/ 6/55 1/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 3.00 
mm 6 Great-Weat. Can... .. cece. Continued 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/56 329 3.25 3.25 
\) Guaranty Income Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/57 2.50 2.50 
\) Guardian Lute, N.Y... oo. .6 0 6 Incr. (12%%) 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 
ee = Be ere Continued 1/ 1/55 3/ 1/56 2.95 2.95 
0 Homesteaders Continued 7/ 1/51 7/ 1/56 3.00 2.50 
15 Hoosier Farm Bureau, Ind. ... Continued 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/57 2.50 2.50 
0 Horace Mann, Illinois Continued 1/ 1/49 / isa 2.50 2.50 s 
0) Imperial Life, Canada Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.50 3.50 ; 
) Independent Life, Md. ....... Continued 3/ 1/52 1/ 1/57 3.00 2.00 
) s Jackson Life, Tenn. ......... Continued b/ 1/51 1/ 1/57 ee cree J 
(0 Jefferson National, Ind. ...... Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/57 a a , 
0 Jefferson Standard, N. C Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/57 4.00 4.00 
1) § §=John Hancock Continued 5/ 1/54 1/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 ‘ 
” Lafayette Life, Ind. .......... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/57 3.00 2.50 j 
\) Liberty L. & A., Mich. ...... Continued 10/ 1/54 10/ 1/56 2.50 2.50 : 
-( Lincoln Mutual, Nebr. ...... Continued 10/ 1/50 7/ 1/56 2.50 2.50 , 
1) Lincoln National, Ind. Increased 10/ 1/55 7/ 1/56 3.00 3.00 } 
” Lutheran Mutual Increased 1/ 1/56 Lf 1/S¥ 3.00 3.00 ) 
Manhattan Life, N. Y. ...... Revised 5/ 1/51 5/ 1/56 3.10 3.10 , 
0 Manhattan Mutual, Kansas .. Continued 3/ 1/52 3/ 1/56 3.00 2.50 ‘ 
<1) Manufacturers Life, Canada .. Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 d 3.00 } 
0 Maritime Life, Can. .......... Continued 10/ 1/47 1/ 1/57 3.00 ; 
‘1 Massachusetts Mutual Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.25 
0 Mid-American, Texas Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/57 2.00 ‘ 
20 Midland Mutual, Ohio Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/57 3.00 } 
| Ministers L. & C., Minn. .... Continued 7/ 1/54 7/ 1/56 3.50 
50) Minnesota Mutual Continued 7/ 1/52 7/ 1/56 3.00 
90 Monarch Life, Can. .......... Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 - 
15 Mutual Benefit, N. J. Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 mi 
<() Mutual of New York Incr. (11%) 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.15 
<0) Mutual Life, Can. ........... Increased 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.50 
00 Mutual Savings, Mo. ......... Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/57 2.50 
10 Mutual Trest, TM, .........-. Incr. (10%) 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 is 
75 National Educators Continued 9/ 1/52 3/ 1/56 3.00 
00 National Guardian, Wisc. .... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/57 Z25 
5() National L. & C., Arizona .. Increased 7/ 1/55 7/ 1/56 2.50 
75 National Life, Vt. .......... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/57 3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
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A Look Backward 


S THE END OF 1955 caME, the most outstanding fact 
Ace the year for our industry was the record amount 
of life insurance sold. Life insurance executives and 
field men alike looked around them, wondering to what 
to attribute the unusual success of the year. As record 
month followed record month through the year, it be- 
came evident that 1955 was going to surpass previous 
years by a wide margin. When all the tallies are in it is 
expected that total sales will top $47,400,000,000. This 
is $2,000,000,000 more than the figure for 1954, which 
included $7,000,000,000 of group bought by 1,750,000 
government employes. Insurance in force at the end of 
this year will reach $373,000,000,000, an increase of 
$39,000,000,000 in the year. 


Policyholders—103,000,090 


Policyholders in the United States now total 103,000,- 
000, putting 3-4% of their personal income annually 
into life insurance and annuities. Death benefits during 
1955 totaled $2,245,000,000 other (“living”) benefits 
$3,155,000,000, for a benefit total of $5,400,000,000. 

During 1955 life insurance companies placed invest- 
ments totaling $19,000,000,000. Of these, $6,500,000,- 
000 were new mortgages and $4,550,000,000 corporate 
bonds. At the end of the year total mortgage invest- 
ments were $29,300,000,000 and business securities $39,- 
600,000,000. Reserves of the companies mounted to the 
$75,300,000,000 mark. 

Government action on the state level was not exten- 
sive during 1955. In Texas legislation in the latter part 
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of the year makes it necessary for new life companies 
in the future to have a paid-in capital and surplus of 
$100,000. 

Tontines and similar contracts were banned in several 
states. 

It was on the Federal level, however, that major 
interest was engaged. The Federal Trade Commission 
energetically pressed its charges of misleading advertis- 
ing against 41 companies selling accident and sickness 
insurance. The citations asserted that advertising of 
these companies was misleading. Some of the companies 
fought. A number of them pointed to the change in their 
advertising practices in the past two years and said the 
F.T.C. had made no effort to confer with the companies 
on a cooperative basis. The companies themselves and 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
moved during the year toward approval of an advertis- 
ing code of a strict nature to forestall future action 
similar to that taken by the F.T.C. 

During the year regulations were tightened on the 
sale of commercial insurance to servicemen on military 
posts throughout the world. 


Variable Annuities 


Efforts continued to secure legislative permission to 
offer variable annuity contracts to the public. After 
failure to get such legislation in New York, one com- 
pany was chartered for this purpose in the District of 
Columbia. The Prudential sponsored bills in New Jer- 
sey which- would permit it to do a similar business. 
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Opposition to variable annuities was heavy, from some 
life insurance companies and from mutual funds. With 
the issue thoroughly engaged at the end of the year, a 
number of observers felt that the “to be or not to be” 
for variable annuities in the immediate future depended 
on whether the New Jersey legislature would take favor- 
able action on the Prudential bills early in the new year. 
The mutual funds advocates have made it clear that 
they believe variable annuities should come under the 
supervision of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
if they are issued. The same opponents of the variable 
annuity feel that such an annuity has a tax advantage 
over the mutual fund which they say should be elim- 
inated, 


Costs 


Net costs of life insurance continued to decrease during 
the year, with many companies still further improving 
their dividend scales at the end of 1955. A large number 
of companies introduced the Special, higher minimum, 
policy into their portfolio for the first time. The $12,- 
500 minimum policy, or even the $25,000 minimum 
became a more familiar sight. At the end of 1954 it 
looked as if a few companies might grade policy mini- 
mums across the board, but very little of this developed 
during the year. 

Major credit for improvement in net costs during the 
year should go to prosperity and higher interest earn- 
ings. Mechanization, increasing steadily since the war, 
has helped keep costs in line during a great increase in 
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the work-load handled. Interest in automation and 
electronic brains increased during the year, but their 
general use is in the future. 


Health 


The health of the American people was exceptionally 
good in 1955, according to Metropolitan statisticians. 
The death rate for the year, 9.2 per 1,000 population in 
the United States, was about equal to that for 1954, the 
lowest year on record. In 1945 the death rate was 10.6 
per 1,000 population. Mortality from tuberculosis de- 
clined markedly. In 1955 there were 29,000 cases of 
polio in the country, compared with 39,000 for the year 
before. 


The New Year 


Optimism for virtually all forms of business activity 
is the economic keynote among the nation’s leaders as 
we enter 1956. Superintendent of Commerce Weeks 
predicts a new high during the first half of the year. As 
the year-end approached there were 64,800,000 people 
at work, more than at any time in our history. Carroll 
M. Shanks, president of the Prudential, predicted that 
the value of goods and services in 1956 will reach a new 
high of $410,000,000,000. This is an increase of $15,- 
000,000,000. He also predicted a rise of over $13,- 
000,000,000 in personal income and an increase of 


$11,000,000,000 in consumer spending. 
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More On Management Methods by 
Hugh S. Bell, C.L.U. 


This, the second of two books en 
management methods, contains chap- 
ters designed to help the agent who 
wants to be a manager, selling life 
insurance as a career, financing 
plans, agency discipline, civic and 
association activities, drill and prac- 
tice. 

It also contains chapters on sales 
talks that sell, developing special 
fields, meeting competition, what 
records to keep, tricks of the trade, 
reviving the stale salesman and 
other subjects important in the field 
of managing and selling. 


293 pages; $4.85 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Insurance Research 
and Review Service, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Guide to Accident and Sickness In- 
surance by Robert W. Osler, vice 
president and editor of life insurance 
publications, the Rough Notes Com- 
pany. 


This book is the first in a series 
especially designed for those study- 
ing for license examinations and 
planned to help both the older and 
younger agent in the accident and 
sickness field who wants a concise 
introduction or a ready reference 
guide to those coverages. 

Chapters deal with such subjects 
as opportunity and importance of 
accident and sickness, ingredients 
of accident and sickness policies, 
nature of accident and sickness bene- 
fits, individual policy provisions, 
standard and uniform provisions, 
application and underwriting, rating 
and reserves. Also covered, among 
other things, are claim procedures, 
classes of accident and sickness in- 
surance, state, social and cooperative 
coverages, regulation, and history 
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publications 


and development of accident and 
sickness insurance. 


168 pages; $2.50 per copy library 
bound, $2.00 paper bound, with 
quantity discounts. Published by the 
Rough Notes Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Training the Life Insurance Agent, 
edited by Robert M. Ryker 


This is an issue of the University 
of Illinois’ Bulletin covering the 
First Life Insurance Management 
Institute, February 15 through 17, 
1949, It covers such various sub- 
jects as: major basic problems of 
training, what does training accom- 
plish, prospecting axioms, physical 
aspects of training, teaching vs. 
training, axioms of selling and 
breakdown of training concepts and 
axioms of training. 

Contributing authors are Dr. Earl 
P. Strong, Hugh G. Wales, Lewis 
V. Peterson, Edmund L. G. Zalin- 
ski, Daniel E. Mason, Frank M. 
Townsend and others. 


295 pages; published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 358 Administra- 
tion Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


Elementary Mathematics of Life In- 
surance by Dr. Floyd S. Harper, 
professor and director of actuarial 
science, Drake University and 
George A. Parks, M.S., A.A.S.A., 
assistant secretary, Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 


The combined talents of these two 
men have merged pedagogical 
soundness and the realism of an 
operating life insurance man to 
develop a practical product. It is 
the latest addition to the growing 
Institute series of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute. 
The book was written especially to 


meet the requirements of that part 
of the L.O.M.A. Institute’s course 
which deals with calculation relat. 
ing to investments, life insurance 
premiums and reserves. It will also 
however find a place in company 
actuarial departments, in state in- 
surance departments and in the of- 
fices of consulting actuaries. It will 
prove useful in training employees 
in the figuring of premium rates, 
reserve values, cash values and sim- 
ilar calculations. For such groups 
the computation symbols in the ap- 
pendix will be of particular interest. 
The text should also be of interest 
to professors of insurance who seek 
a text suited to classroom needs, 

Chapter headings include: Review 
of Fundamental Operations of 
Arithmetic, Annuities Certain, Mor- 
tality Tables, Life Annuities, Life 
Insurance Net Single Premiums, 
and Non-forfeiture Values. 


227 pages; $5.50 per copy plus 


postage of 20¢. Published by the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


The Dilemma of the Binding Receipt 
by William Harmelin, field super- 
visor of The Harmelin Agency, New 
York City and Donald D. Ryan, life 
editor of the Insurance Advocate. 

This monograph provides factual 
information about the binding re- 
ceipt based upon a survey of life 
insurance companies on their cur- 
rent practices and experience with it. 
It describes the three principal types 
of binding receipts in use today and 
lists many of the companies now 
using each type of receipt. It dis- 
cusses the unconditional “type of 
receipt” and the only two companies 
that are using it successfully today. 

The monograph which originally 
appeared as a series of special ar- 
ticles in the Insurance Advocate 
gives many actual case histories 
from the life insurance company files 
where many thousands of dollars 
were paid out in benefits solely be- 
cause“the protection was placed in 
force by the binding receipt. In 
many of these cases policies had not 
even been issued by the companies. 

30¢ per copy—with reductions for 
quantity orders. Published by the 
Insurance Advocate, 135 William 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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YOUR PROSPECTS 


Any organization, labor union, trade association, partnership, 






corporation, individual enterprise, etc., which has twenty-five or 
more eligible employees or members (depending on State Laws) 


can be a prospect for Washington National Group Life! 


SIGNIFICANT 
FACTS ABOUT 
THE 
COMPANY 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 













WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


@ In a short span of years, 
Washington National has become 
one of the leading multiple-line per- 
sonal protection institutions writing 
Life, Accident, Health, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Franchise and Group Insur- 
ance. It is in the top 10 per cent of 
companies in Life Insurance in 


MONTHLY COST 
PER $1,000 


force, and one of the largest legal 
reserve stock accident and health 
companies in premium income. Its 
courteous and efficient service is 
rendered to over 4,000,000 policy- 
owners by more than 4,000 local 
representatives and 28 Group re- 
gional offices. 
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NAME 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY - EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


4 wart 1 bnew MAW . . . about selling Washington 


’ National Group Life Insurance and the marvelous opportunity 
‘ it presents in increased earnings for me 
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HE ALMOST COUNTLESS vafia- 
¢ in the established ordinary 
death claim procedures of the various 
companies reflect the differences in 
individual company needs and de- 
mands as well as in their general 
claims policies. There is, however, 
a fairly common basic pattern around 
which most of these routines have 
been developed. In one way or 
another most home office death bene- 
fit procedures cover such funda- 
mental operations as: 

1. Checking a central index for the 
numbers of all policies issued to the 
deceased insured. 

2. Assembling the basic records and 
verifying the status of those policies. 
3. Determining the liability. 

4. Obtaining, examining and ap- 
proving proofs of death. 

5. Preparing and issuing checks for 
the amount involved or arranging 
for its transfer to a new settlement 
account. 

6. Accounting for the payments 
authorized and preparing all essen- 
tial records. 


Procedures Employed 


I propose to tell, as briefly as 
possible, what the death benefits 
division at our home office accom- 
plished last year, sketch its organi- 
zation, and then, just as_ briefly, 
highlight a few of the procedures 
employed in the performance of its 
work. In this way I hope to set up 
some areas of positive comparison 
with comparable operations. 

During the calendar year 1954, 
our ordinary death benefit payments, 
exclusive of reinsurance of $1,337,- 
548, exceeded $100,000,000. The 


breakdown was as follows: 


Double indemnity was denied in 
eighty-four claims for $468,508.00 
and seventeen cases were rescinded 
involving $53,867.00. 

In addition to the listed claims 
paid and denied, the division corre- 
sponded on three thousand cases 
where a claim question was raised 
and there was no insurance in force 
at the date of death. It furnished 
seven thousand tax notices in com- 
pliance with the tax laws of the 
various states and prepared nine 
thousand U. S. Treasury forms 712 
for Federal estate tax purposes. 
These are the principal volume types 
of items processed but there were 
many more kinds of lesser fre- 
quency. For example, sixty-two 
claims for death benefits arising 
under our agents’ program were 
processed and three hundred and 
fifty-seven age adjustments handled. 

So much for statistics. Let us now 
look at the organization of the death 
benefits division and examine some 
of the procedures employed in 
processing its work. 

The division is one of several 
units under the general supervision 
of a second vice president. It is 
headed by a superintendent who is 
responsible for the clerical personnel 
and their operations. Claim approval 
responsibilities are centered in a 
death benefits committee made up of 
a chairman, vice-chairman and nine 
committeemen. Operating within 
the division, but under principles 
laid down by the committee, are ten 
senior claims examiners and five 
claims examiners. 

Generally, payments may be au- 
thorized within the following limits. 
A few of the more important excep- 
tions are cited. (Cont'd on p. 66) 





No. of 
Kind of Payment Claims 
Single indemnity 23,061 
Double indemnity 773 








No. of 
Policies Amount 
32,768 $102,448,556.97 
1,062 3,062,843.72 
$105,511,400.69 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


Have you, as a broker, ever had trouble finding a juvenile policy which you 
could be certain would fill the bill ten or twenty years from now for your client and 
his child or grandchild? 


Northwestern National Life’s Elective Educational Endowment—better known as 
the Triple E—has the kind of built-in flexibility that makes your recommendation a 
sound one, come what may. For example: You presume the child will go to college 
and that $5,000 will be needed to help defray college costs. The Triple E endows for 
the face amount at age 18 and provides special monthly income options to help 


meet college expenses. 


But, if proceeds are not withdrawn at age 18, the policy immediately operates 
to provide a substantial lifetime estate for the child. The face amount automatically 
increases to $12,500 (at the very time he may be called for military service), and 
the premium drops sharply to only $7.99 per thousand. Then at age 25 (when he 





may be married and starting the family), face amount goes up to $25,000; the 
sharply reduced premium stays the same, and the policy becomes a Life Paid Up at 
65. At age 65 the paid-up policy can be made to provide a substantial retirement 
income. A wonderful lifetime gift to a child! 


Issue ages 0 to 9: participating, automatic waiver of premium on insured ages 
15 to 60 with no extra charge, and waiver on the recognized applicant available to 
child’s age 25. Premiums may be discounted in advance at 22%. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage serwice 


Twelfth in a Series 
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URING THE PAST THIRTEEN 
.. a great deal has been 
heard and read about the sale and 
lease-back of real estate by nation- 
ally-known corporations to institu- 
tional investors. The press and other 
publications have publicized many of 
these transactions and a number of 
articles have been written on the 
subject. 

The question is frequently asked, 
“Who and what started this type of 
transaction and why?” This query 
stems from the prevalent belief that 
the sale and lease-back of real estate 
is a comparatively new wrinkle in 
the field of real estate investment and 
finance. This, of course, is not so. A 
number of chain store companies and 
other corporations previously ef- 
fected such transactions, 

An offer, dated April 25, 1929, 
was made through me, as a broker, 
by Mr. Louis R. Lurie, prominent 
real estate investor and dealer of San 
Francisco. Mr. Lurie offered to pur- 
chase the Sommer and Kaufmann 
property on Market Street, San 
Francisco, for $1,000,000, subject to 
that local shoe firm taking back an 
absolute net lease on the property 
for a term of twenty years. Because 
of the destruction of a substantial 
portion of this building by fire, 
shortly thereafter, the transaction 
was abandoned. I mention this 


merely to point out that the idea or 
practice of the sale and lease-back 
of real estate, which has since be- 
come so popular, was neither novel 
nor new. 

However, because of special and 
unusual amortization requirements 
of life insurance companies and 
other institutional investors who, 
in recent years, have sought this form 
of investment, there was introduced 
into this type of transaction certain 
innovations which I shall later touch 
upon. I shall also point out the rea- 
sons which precipitated and gave im- 
petus to the sale and lease-back of 
commercial and industrial real estate 
during these years, 

The ownership of stocks, bonds 
or other securities of a corporation, 
does not require the owner of such 
securities to devote his time and 
energies to the management of the 
corporation’s business. Such an 
owner has nothing to do except to 
receive his interest or dividends. 
This is not so with the ownership of 
usual or conventional income real 
estate. 

The owner of an apartment house 
has to manage it or delegate someone 
else to do it. He has to look after the 
upkeep, repairs and maintenance, 
the collection of rents, the purchase 
of supplies and the payment of taxes 
and insurance and other items. From 
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time to time he may be required to 
obtain tenants to fill vacancies, fre- 
quently at an expense and also after 
loss of rentals. 

The owner of an office building 
has similar cares and responsibilities, 
including various, and sometimes ex- 
tensive, alterations. He must employ 
and supervise his personnel. He must 
pay their wages and Social Security 
contributions, as well as keep books 
and records, like any other business, 

The owner of a hotel, especially a 
large one, unless he leases it to an 
operator, has to conduct a business 
comprising a multiplicity of depart- 
ments. The degree of the success of 
the enterprise, like most businesses, 
depends to a great extent upon the 
ability and quality of the manage- 
ment. 

It may be said that owners of such 
properties, as well as of store and 
other commercial properties, are en- 
gaged in the business of merchandis- 
ing residential and commercial hous- 
ing and their related services. For 
obvious reasons, these owners are 
usualfy required to reside in close 
proximity to their properties. 

There are, however, at least two 
types of real estate investment which 
correspond more closely to the own- 
ership of corporate securities, in that 
the owner or investor is relieved of 
management responsibilities and 
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Sale and Lease-back 


Transactions 


Part I 


therefore is not restricted in respect 
to the locale of his residence. One of 
these types, frequently termed a 
“Ground-Leased Fee,” is the owner- 
ship of land which is ground-leased 
for a long term of years, whereon 
the lessee has erected substantial im- 
provements, having a value sufficient 
adequately to secure the ground rent- 
als. Such lessee usually is required 
to pay the taxes on the land, as well 
as on the building, in addition to in- 
surance and all operating expenses. 
The building is pledged as the under- 
lying security for the ground-lease. 
In the event that the lessee defaults 
on its lease obligations, particularly 
the payment of rentals, it may for- 
feit the building which thereupon re- 
verts to the owner of the land. 

Several years ago the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America pur- 
chased the land under the Empire 
State Building in New York City 
and simultaneously entered into a 
long term ground-lease with a cor- 
poration which purchased the build- 
ing. 

The Russ Building in San Fran- 
cisco was erected on leased land. In 
1926 the Russ Estate Company, 
which owned the land, entered into 
a ninety-nine-year ground-lease, as 
lessor, with the Russ Building Com- 
pany, as lessee. The latter erected 
and owned an outstanding thirty- 
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story office building. A few years 
ago, the Russ Building Company 
purchased the land from the Russ 
Estate Company. Recently, the 
property (both land and building) 
was sold for approximately $11,- 
500,000, a price at which the im- 
provements represented almost three 
times the value of the land. This 
will give an idea of the margin of 
safety which the land owner had. 

Another type of a secured realty 
investment is one in which both land 
and building are subject to an ab- 
solute net lease for a long term of 
years to a tenant of prime financial 
standing. In this instance, also, the 
owner is relieved of the ordinary 
cares and responsibilities of man- 
agement incident to the ownership 
of conventional income real estate. 
As in the case of corporate securi- 
ties, such owner has nothing to do 
but to receive his monthly rent check. 
Properties, so leased, will attract 
non-resident investors, particularly 
institutions such as life insurance 
companies, universities, pension 
funds and church organizations, as 
well as banks and other custodians 
of trust funds. 

An absolute net lease is one 
wherein the lessee pavs the same real 
estate expenses as if it owned the 
property, namelv, the taxes, insur- 
ance, repairs, maintenance, operating 


costs and any and all alterations and 
improvements. The term “absolute 
net lease” derives from the fact that 
the rentals received by the owner are 
net, or free, of all real estate ex- 
penses. 

During the 1930's life insurance 
companies, like other mortgage lend- 
ing institutions, including banks, ac- 
quired considerable real _ estate 
through foreclosure. Many of these 
companies were not equipped to man- 
age this real estate which had been 
so thrust upon them. Some had to 
form their own property manage- 
ment departments. Others placed 
their properties with real estate or 
mortgage loan firms which had ex- 
perienced organizations to manage 
them. The companies were required 
by law to divest themselves of these 
properties within a specified period, 
usually five years, unless extended 
by the superintendent of insurance 
or other state insurance authority. 
As favorable opportunities arose, the 
properties were sold and liquidated. 
It will therefore be seen why many 
of these companies would not be 
eager to purchase conventional in- 
come-producing real estate for in- 
vestment, if and when they could 
legally do so, 

In or about the year 1937, I sug- 
gested to an attorney in San Fran- 
cisco that life insurance companies 
might be enlisted to support legisla- 
tion permitting them to purchase 
commercial real estate for invest- 
ment. At that time they could legally 
purchase only a home office building 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sale and Lease-back—Continued 


and also, in certain states, “real estate 
for the convenient transaction of its 
business.” Under this latter provi- 
sion they could purchase a branch 
office building. No action was taken 
in regard to my suggestion. 

About three years later, a repre- 
sentative of the real estate depart- 
ment of Safeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, proposed to me that I submit 
his company’s properties, on a sale 
and lease-back basis, to life insur- 
ance companies. I informed him 
that life insurance companies could 
not legally purchase commercial real 
estate for investment. 

Subsequently, during the year 
1941, and at a time when these com- 
panies, like others, found it difficult 
to invest their increasing funds in 
sound and safe investments which 
would earn an adequate yield, the 
State of Virginia broke the ice and 
amended its investment statute so as 
to permit life insurance companies 
of that state to invest up to 5% of 
their total admitted assets in the pur- 
chase of commercial properties. This 
enabling legislation became effective 
on January 2, 1942. On that day. 
The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia bought a produce ware- 
house in Washington, D. C. from 
Safeway Stores on a lease-back basis. 

North Carolina adopted similar 
legislation in 1943. A number of 
other states followed suit, including 
New Jersey and New York. At 
present more than forty states and 
the District of Columbia permit life 
insurance companies to invest a por- 
tion of their assets in this manner. 
As a result of this legislation, ap- 
proximately two billion dollars be- 
came available for the purchase of 
commercial real estate by such com- 
panies. 

The establishment in recent years, 
by business and industry, of employ- 
ee’s profit sharing and pension funds. 
augmented the stupendous sums 
which now could be so invested. At 
no other period in the history of this 
country was such an astronomical 
sum allocated for the purchase of 
real estate. 

According to the Institute of I ife 
Insurance, life insurance companies 
had invested one billion two hundred 
and ninety-seven million dollars in 
the purchase of commercial proper- 
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ties, up to December 31, 1954. 

With the passage of this enabling 
legislation, an Oakland, California 
company, Safeway Stores, took the 
greatest advantage of this unprece- 
dented opportunity to finance, 
through the sale and _lease-back 
method, its store, warehouse and 
other properties. This company far 
and away led all others in the volume 
of real estate which it thus sold. It 
is reported that the aggregate of such 
Safeway Stores sales, including com- 
mitments pending at the time this 
was written, is between $350,000,000 
and $400,000,000. 

Eventually, other companies 
throughout the United States, as 
well as in Canada, adopted the sale 
and lease-back plan. These included 
General Motors Corporation, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Continental Can 
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Company, Remington Rand _ Inc., 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and a host 
of others, too numerous to mention 
here. 


Renewal Options 


Previously I referred to certain 
innovations which were introduced 
into sale and lease-back transactions. 
One of these is the provision giving 
the vendor-lessee renewal options at 
rentals substantially below those pro- 
vided for during the initial or pri- 


mary lease term. This provision 
evolved out of the following circum. 
stances : 

Life insurance companies, uni- 
versities, pension funds, churches 
and other institutions did not wish 
to own conventional income real 
estate, with the ensuing cares and 
responsibilities of management, as 
well as with the uncertainties of as- 
sured and sustained income over a 
long period of years. Many of the 
life insurance companies and other 
mortgage lending institutions had 
their fill of this type of real estate 
which they acquired through fore- 
closure. 

They now wanted to own prop- 
erty subject to an absolute net lease 
with a corporation of acceptable 
financial standing for a term, gener- 
ally ranging from twenty to thirty 
years, at rentals sufficient to amortize 
their entire investment in both land 
and building during this period and, 
in addition, provide for a satisfactory 
rate of interest. This was indeed a 
revolutionary departure from. the 
customary and traditional concept of 
income real estate ownership. Own- 
ers of such real estate usually expect 
to have a substantial part of their in- 
vestment in property after lease ex- 
pirations, particularly where leases 
run for a comparatively short period 
of vears. 


Future Benefits 


In order to meet the special 
formula, set up by these institutions, 
it was necessary to obtain a higher 
rate of return than the commercial 
real estate market was then afford- 
ing. Choice retail properties, under 
long-term net lease to chain store 
companies of prime credit, were then 
selling at prices yielding an over-all 
return of from 4% to 5% net and. 
in some instances, even less. Such 
low return would not permit these 
institutions to realize their principal 
amortization and interest require- 
ments within the primary lease term. 
Therefore, as an inducement for a 
prospective vendor-lessee to pay 
rentals sufficient to meet such re- 
quirements, these institutions offered 
to such vendor-lessee certain com- 
nensating future henefits, in the form 
of an option, or a series of options, 
to extend the lease for varving pe- 
riods (in some cases stretching well 
into the next century) at substan- 
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tially reduced rental rates. It will 
thus be seen that these reduced rental 
rates during the renewal periods 
were devised to meet the particular 
amortization and interest require- 
ments established by such institu- 
tional investors, 

It is hardly to be expected that 
any corporation of select financial 
standing will sell its property (par- 
ticularly one having a comparatively 
new building and a substantial re- 
sidual value at the end of the pri- 
mary lease term of from twenty to 
thirty years) and pay rentals during 
this period sufficient to return to the 
purchaser its entire investment, with 
interest, without attaching strings in 
the form of renewal options at rental 
rates substantially below those pro- 
vided within such primary lease 
term. 


An Actual Case 


Let us consider an actual case 
where the rentals during the primary 
lease term of twenty-five years is 
equal to 6.67% per annum of the 
sale price. These amounts are suffi- 
cient to amortize the purchaser’s 
total investment over this period with 
interest at 442% per annum. There- 
after the vendor-lessee receives a 
series of options to renew the lease 
for additional periods at an annual 
net rental equal to 2% of the sale 
price. It amuses me when I occasion- 
ally hear a representative of an in- 
stitutional investor say, “We don’t 
like these cheap renewal options.” 
Such renewal rates, which are gen- 
erally based on a percentage of the 
original sale price rather than the 
owner’s actual investment, may not 
be as “cheap” as it appears or 
sounds, 

In its earlier real estate sales, 
Safeway Stores generally allowed a 
purchaser, in addition to interest, 
amortization merely on the building. 
Suppose a warehouse, plant or in- 
dustrial property was sold on this 
basis for $1,000,000, of which the 
land represents a price of $100,000. 
Accordingly, at the end of the pri- 
mary lease term, the purchaser would 
have a remaining investment in the 
property of $100.000. Now let us 
assume that the vendor-lessee has a 
series of renewal options at annual 
net rentals equal to 2% of the total 

(Continued on page 36) 
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in Pacific Mutual’s 
FIELD LEADERSHIP 


is pin-pointed by Maurice F. 
Bradley (Merced, California) 
as the motivating factor in his 
13-year achievement of top 
rank in the Big Tree Leaders 
Club, his 9-year attainment of 
the National Quality Award, 
and his placing of more than 
ten million dollars of protection 
since the start of his career. 
Says Bradley, “Quality leader- 
ship, constantly supplied by my 
General Agent, Charlton Stan- 
deford, has kept me continu- 
ously on the track.” 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 
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ROBERT S. CLINE 
Associate Professor of Insurance 


University of Florida 


HE PREMIUM PAYMENTS of 
pe rere are received by 
life insurance companies in cash but 
are promptly changed into other 
forms—mortgages, bonds and other 
investments—in order that they may 
earn an income. Almost from the 
beginning of life insurance in the 
United States, governmental bodies 
have asked that companies give a 
periodic accounting of their assets: 
What forms they are in and an 
indication of their worth. As a 
common denominator, assets must 
be listed in dollar values. 

While this requirement of affix- 
ing dollar values seems eminently 
fair, it is not easily met. It introduces 
questions of appraisal, the extent to 
which assets will need to be con- 
verted into cash and what manner 
of reckoning must be used for 
changes in values. The importance 
of the subject of valuation is evident 
when one considers that the primary 
purpose of all state regulation and 
the primary function of management 
is to assure solvency. Therefore, 
the accuracy of any measure of 
solvency is directly dependent on 
the valuation of assets and liabilities. 

The liabilities of a life insurance 
company consist largely of reserves. 
Much thought and study have been 
given to the valuation of these re- 
serves and their computation has 
been developed to a high degree of 
scientific exactness. These reserves 
represent claims against the assets 
of the company. It follows that the 
assets of the company should be 
valued with as much care and, if 
possible, exactness, as that used in 
valuing liabilities. Unfortunately 
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of asset valuation 


this has not been the case in the past 
and it seems doubtful that it will 
be true in the future. The reasons 
why this is true is the result of 
variations in the underlying purpose 
of asset valuation. 

While life insurance investments 
can be made on a long-term basis, 
they should not be considered as 
permanent investments. It is true 
from the nature of the life com- 
panies’ obligations that the bulk of 
their funds, viewed collectively, may 
be considered as continuing on in- 
definitely. However, it is also true 
that these funds must be considered 
from the viewpoint of individual 
policyholders. From this point of 
view they are similar to demand 
deposits. It is this second aspect 
which places a limit on the per- 
manency of at least a portion of the 
funds. The investment laws have 
given recognition to this concept by 
limiting the bulk of investments to 
those having a definite date of 
maturity. 

In addition to these basic con- 
tractual concepts, there is the prac- 
tical matter of competition. Each 
company attempts to maximize the 
return on its investments in order 
to keep its net costs to policyholders 
as low as possible, thereby gaining 
a competitive advantage. The long- 
term effect of compound interest 
plus this competitive drive makes 
life insurance companies sensitive 
to changing yields. In the absence 
of special limiting conditions, com- 
panies’ funds tend to flow to areas 
which hold promise of the best yield 
consistent with safety. Valuation 
practices have not always been con- 
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ducive to such a free flow of funds, 

Traditionally, life insurance in- 
vestments have been heavily con- 
centrated in high quality, fixed in- 
come obligations with a definite 
maturity.!. Except in a very re- 
stricted sense, speculative invest- 
ments promising large profits (or 
large losses) have not been consid- 
ered suitable. Life insurance com- 
panies have emphasized income 
rather than appreciation. As a rule, 
investments have been confined to 
first lien obligations of well estab- 
lished firms and industries with 
proven records of earnings. The 
companies have also provided them- 
selves with competent staffs to fur- 
nish expert investment advice. Of 
equal importance with the conserva- 
tive attitude of management has been 
the investment law. State laws lav 
down a conservative investment pol- 
icy in an attempt to assure a high 
degree of safety. 

Life company management has 
required a large amount of diversi- 
fication in order to provide for safety 
of principal. This diversification has 
been both geographical and indus- 
trial. State laws recognize the ad- 
vantages of diversification. Most 
states limit the amount that a life 
insurance company may invest in 
any one firm or general class of 
assets. 

Another way in which life insur- 
ance companies provide for safety of 
principal is bv assuring that their 
operations include a fair degree of 





1) There have been some rather minor changes 
due primarily to the ranid growth of life insur- 
ance funds. particularly in the areas of stocks 
and real estate. However. fully 90% or more of 
the assets have alwavs been invested initially in 
high qualitv long-term deht. 
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liquidity. There are a number of 
major sources of income to provide 
liquidity. The first of these is cur- 
rent premium income. Stability of 
premium income is primarily a result 
of public appreciation of the need 
for life insurance protection. In de- 
pressed periods, the public will give 
up many other things before sur- 
rendering its life insurance. A sec- 
ond reason for premium stability is 
the ability of life insurance com- 
panies to survive economic storms. 

Bearing on liquidity is the demand 
for immediate funds from bene- 
ficiaries. This demand has been 
relatively stable due to the lack of 
any catastrophe experience in num- 
ber of deaths. The death hazard in 
life insurance is much more stable 
than hazards in most other lines of 
insurance.® 

Other sources of liquidity in addi- 
tion to premium income are (1) the 
current flow of income from invest- 
ments, (2) maturing investments, 
including amortization payments 
and calls, (3) the sale of selected 
investments and particularly govern- 
ment bonds in case of dire need and 
(+) cash on hand. 

The implication of the foregoing 
discussion is clear. Except in a few 
isolated cases of unusual mortality 
or severe depression, life insurance 
companies have not had and do not 
now have to consider the necessity 
of liquidating a significant part of 


2) Life insurance in force decreased only 5% 
and premium income less than one percent dur- 
ing the period 1929-1933 and “‘total assets in- 
creased during every year of the depression.” 
Proceedings of the N.A.1.C., 1952, p. 239. 

3) There has been only one period during the 
last fifty years in which the death rate varied 
significantly. This variation was due to the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and 1919. 
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their investment portfolios.* More- 
over there have been numerous 
changes since the depression years 
which should prove to be added 
safeguards against the necessity of 
even limited liquidation during a 
future depression.® 

Safety of principal is the first con- 
sideration of a life insurance com- 
pany’s investment activity. The sec- 
ond consideration and secondary to 
the first, is the obtaining of a yield 
on investments which is at least 
equal to the interest rate assumed 
in the reserve calculation. Because 
of the long-term nature of the in- 
surance contract and the stability of 
demand for life insurance funds by 
policyholders and beneficiaries, the 
company is in a position to purchase 
long-term obligations which usually 
yield a somewhat higher rate. This 
is in contrast to the commercial bank 
which must maintain a greater de- 
gree of liquidity. Even with this 
advantage, average investment yield 
is not high. 

During recent years, it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for com- 
panies to find suitable investment 
outlets for their accumulated funds 
at a satisfactory rate. The supply of 





4) During each depression year in the 1930's, 
income in the aggregate exceeded disbursements. 
The lowest margin occu in 1932 when the 
excess of income over disbursements was approxi- 
mately $655 million or 16% of disbursements. 
Proceedings of the N.A.I.C., 1952, p. 240. 

5) Some of these changes are: (1) the strength- 
ening of the position of banks in event of a 
serious depression. The insuring of bank deposits 
by the F.D.1.C. should decrease the possibility 
of “runs’”’ on the banks. If banks are not fo 
to close, it should not be necessary for life com- 
panies to furnish cash on demand to policy- 
holders to the same extent. (2) Life companies 
may now borrow directly from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks using the Government bonds they 
hold as security. (3) Most mortgages and many 
corporate bonds now make provision for regular 
amortization of principal increasing the rate of 
cash inflow to the companies. 








savings held by institutional in- 
vestors has grown faster than the 
supply of private debt. The con- 
clusion has been that these institu- 
tions “have been paying something 
for legality as distinguished from 
investment quality.” ® This is pri- 
marily a question of investment 
restriction rather than valuation. At 
the same time, any valuation condi- 
tion which further restricts invest- 
ments makes the problem of ade- 
quate yield more acute. 

It is not possible to evaluate 
critically methods of valuation which 
have been used by life insurance in 
the past or are used by these com- 
panies at the present time without 
employing selected standards as 
benchmarks or guides of appraisal. 
Standards of evaluation however. 
cannot be readily chosen apart from 
a consideration of the area of busi- 
ness experience to which they are 
to be applied and particularly the 
broad purposes within this area re- 
quiring valuation. Therefore, a dis- 
cussion of these purposes is pre- 
sented followed by a consideration 
of standards applicable to these pur- 
poses. 

Value is defined by the economist 
as the power of a good to command 
other goods in exchange. This is 
value defined in its broadest sense. 
However, court decisions and stat- 
utes have attempted to define value 
and these definitions have been built 
upon the exchange or market con- 
cept of value. It is in this latter sense 
that value is used in this paper. 
~ 6) Bell and Fraine, Legal Framework of Life 


Insurance Companies, Duke Law Review, Winter 
1952, p. 53. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Asset Valuation—Continued 


It is sometimes supposed that 
there is but one value and this to fit 
all purposes. For many years, law- 
yers argued that it was ridiculous 
to assign different values to a unit 
of property at the same time. They 
maintained that “value” or “fair 
value” was a definite “fact to be 
found” and not an amount to be 
determined by reference to the result 
which the evaluators desire on 
grounds of public or private policy. 
There has been a definite trend away 
from such thinking and a more gen- 
eral acceptance of the observation 
of Justice - Brandeis who said: 
“Value is a word of many mean- 
ings.” 7 

In an attempt to make the mean- 
ing of value more exact, account- 
ants, economists, lawyers and ap- 
praisers prefix value with various 
modifiers. A few of the most com- 
mon of these modifiers of the term 
value are: actual, appraised, as- 
sessed, book, attached business, cap- 
italized, exchange, depreciated, face, 
fair market, forced sale, going con- 
cern, insurance, intangible, intrinsic, 
junk, improved, liquidation, market. 
nuisance, physical, potential, present, 
prudent, rental, sales, salvage, scrap, 
sound, tangible, taxable, warranted, 
comparative and utility. This prac- 
tice of affixing modifiers has been 
especially common as a method of 
describing life insurance asset valua- 
tion. The result has often led to 
confusion rather than simplification 
because the meaning of the prefix 
frequently changes from one area of 
economic endeavor to another. The 
definition and methods used in ar- 
riving at life insurance asset valua- 
tion must depend on the use to be 
made of the resulting expression. 

There are three steps in the de- 
termination of values to be assigned 
to the assets of life insurance com- 
panies: (1) Determine the needs or 
requirements for valuation; (2) us- 
ing these requirements as guides, 
construct valuation concepts which 
will meet these requirements; and 
(3) determine the method or meth- 
ods which will yield, as nearly as 
possible, the valuations required. 

There are many reasons why it is 
necessary and desirable to attach 





7) Southwestern Bell Telephone v. 


Service Commission, 262 U.S. 276 at 310 vig23). 
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some unit of measure to the assets 
owned by a life insurance company. 
Four stand out as having major sig- 
nificance. 

First, values serve as a guide to 
the purchase or sale of individual 
assets of life insurance companies. 
This is not a function unique to 
life insurance valuation but is true 
for all types of investment. Owners 
are constantly reappraising their as- 
sets on the basis of security or earn- 
ing power or in light of some other 
current need. In order to do this, it 
is necessary to assign values as a 
basis for decision. 

A second reason for assigning 
values to life insurance assets is the 
necessity of having them expressed 
by a common denominator. Without 
a common base, a summation of 
totals is impossible. The number of 
bonds owned, added to the number 
of shares of stock and the number 
of mortgages provides a base in 
numbers. But it is a worthless fig- 
ure. In our economy the standard 
denominator is dollars. Values are 
expressed in terms of dollars which 
can be manipulated with ease. It 
should be recognized however, that 
the expressing of assets in dollars 
is not without its limitation. In as 





REAL ESTATE PURCHASES 


The purchase of $234,000,000 of 
real estate in the first nine months of 
last year brought the aggregate realty 
holdings of the nation's life insurance 
companies to $2,492,000,000, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 


The greater part of this was invest- 
ment realty, held for rental purposes, 
$1,439,000,000 being commercial and 
industr'al properties for rent and 
$460,000,000 being rental! housing. 











much as valuation is a subjective 
matter, a universal objective unit of 
measurement cannot take into con- 
sideration all of the subjective de- 
terminants of value. But in spite of 
this limitation, there appears to be 
no other method as satisfactory. 

A third need for valuation of life 
insurance assets is to make possible 
a comparison of the relationship be- 
tween total assets and reserve lia- 
bilities. This is of special signifi- 
cance in the life insurance business. 


The policyholder cannot point to any 
individual asset as belonging to him, 
His fixed dollar claim on the assets 
is combined with all other policy- 
holder claims and each shares a pro- 
portionate fraction of the _ total, 
Valuation therefore, tells a policy- 
holder in this total sense, the condi- 
tion of his company. If all assets 
are shown to be 110% of the com- 
pany’s liability to policyholders he is 
led to believe, at least, that matters 
are moving forward satisfactorily, 
This depends, of course, upon the 
standards used in arriving at a valu- 
ation. But if well done, a real need 
has been met. 

A. fourth major reason for assign- 
ing v values to life insurance assets 
is to indicate trends. As values vary 
through time, trends are indicated 
both with respect to individual asset 
items and to all assets combined. 
The appreciation or depreciation of 
individual items is of particuler im- 
portance to company management. 
Management is charged with the 
responsibility of investing the assets 
entrusted to it in such a way that 
they will be secure; that they will 
provide for future claims; and that 
they will provide income while held. 
Changes in values provide an indi- 
cation of how well assets are meet- 
ing these requirements. Manage- 
ment is also concerned with dollar 
trends for classes of assets. The 
pressure of adequate earnings en- 
courages management to follow 
closely present and_ prospective 
vields for various types of assets. 
If significant differences are de- 
tected, gradual shifts may be made 
with greater concentrations in those 
areas which best meet their require- 
ments. 

From the point of view of in- 
terested groups, valuation is needed 
for insurance company management, 
for state regulatory officials, for 
policyholders and for the public gen- 
erally. From the point of view of 
the public, the success or failure of 
life insurance companies is of great 
impostance. The institution of life 
insurance is one block—but a very 
important one—in the financial 
structure of our country. Therefore, 
a valuation of assets indicative of its 
position is of great importance. To 
the policvholders, the valuation of 
assets is an indication of company 
accomplishment in the sense of re- 
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sults; to management it indicates 
accomplishment as a product of op- 
erating endeavor; to the regulatory 
officials it indicates accomplishment 
in supervision. 

Of these four interests, the first 
two—the public and the policy- 
holders—represent rather _ silent 
though vitally interested partners ; 
the other two—company manage- 
ment and regulatory officials—are 
active partners. All four have a 
joint interest in the proper valua- 
tion of assets but, for the most part, 
the responsibility of accomplishing 
this result rests with the active 
segment. 

The points of view of management 
and regulatory officials are not iden- 
tical. Management often professes 
to want less regulation in the sense 
of detail and greater freedom to act 
on its own in valuing assets. Regu- 
latory officials are slow of action and 
slow to change. As a rule both 
groups are interested in promoting 
the welfare of policyholders and to 
some extent the welfare of the pub- 
lic. But there are exceptions to this 
rule and especially for companies 
whose management is promotion 
minded. In general, the task of 
valuation rests on the shoulders of 
government officials with an active 
supporting role being played by com- 
pany management. In any appraisal 
of the job being done, it is necessary 
to look to these groups and in the 
order mentioned. The appraisal 
should not, however, overlook the 
interests and points of view of the 
silent partners. 


Four Essential Purposes 


It is now possible to condense 
this matter of needs for life insur- 
ance asset valuation into four cate- 
gories with due regard to the parties 
in interest and their requirements. 

First, valuation is necessary as a 
measure of current solvency. This is 
of course, of primary interest to the 
regulatory officials in the case of new 
or small companies. It is essential 
that a close current check is kept on 
the assets of small companies if for 
no other reason than that relatively 
small changes in value can mean 
serious financial difficulty. This is 
especially true where the assets are 
concentrated in relatively few classes 

(Continued on page 38) 
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on the man from Midland Mutual ? 
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he’s confident, that’s why! 


Backed by a strong agency company which celebrates 50 
years of steady growth in 1956, The Midland Mutual Life 
general agent knows the Home Office Staff is composed of 
men with solid experience in building successful agencies. 
He knows he can call on them for advice and help in all 
phases of his operation. 

Midland Mutual Life has grown in stature and prestige 
under the guidance of men like Dr. W. O. Thompson, promi- 
nent educator who was President for the company’s first 19 
years. Though times and coverages have changed, the origi- 
nal aim of making Midland the ideal policyowners’ company 
has been maintained by a succession of men at the top with 
sound experience and ideas. These same men have built the 
attractive agency program which makes representing 
Midland Mutual Life both profitable and practical. 

See for yourself why working as a general agent with 
Midland Mutual Life is ideal for you. Write Charles E. 
Sherer, Director of Agencies, for full details. 


-* 





248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Midland Mutual Agency Building Opportunities 
include openings in these areas: 


CALIFORNIA + ILLINOIS * INDIANA « IOWA ¢ KENTUCKY * MICHIGAN 
NORTH CAROLINA * OHIO + PENNSYLVANIA * VIRGINIA 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOWARD UPTON 


Member, Oklahoma Bar Association 


UPPOSE THE EXECUTIVES of an 
ete company decide the 
ideas in this series of articles make 
sense. Suppose they decide to tear 
down the language structure of their 
present policies and build anew, 
along clean, fresh lines. Suppose 
they succeed in drafting a series of 
policies in understandable English. 
Suppose the legal department ap- 
proves them, and the company de- 
cides thereafter to offer the new 
policies to the public. Then what? 

Well, first of all the new policies 
will have to be  printed—which 
brings up the point: What sort of 
“package” should be used for a life 
insurance policy? From a physical 
standpoint, present policies more 
nearly resemble a road map than 
anything else. The outer dimensions, 
when folded, are just the same—9 
inches by 4% inches. To get inside 
either of them, you have to do a lot 
of unfolding. Once inside you are 
confronted with an awkward and 
unwieldy document, lined with 
creases. But the road map, after you 
get it open, will at least lie flat. Not 
the policy. It is printed on a heavy 
grade bond paper. Spread your pol- 
icy out on a smooth surface, and 
likely as not it will curl up like a 
strip of bacon in a hot skillet. 

So long as insurance policies re- 
main unreadable, all of this is rela- 
tively unimportant. The policies are 
awkward to look at, but then policy- 
holders don’t look at them anvway. 
But what about readable policies? 

Well, of course, the purpose of a 
plain-language policv is not to pro- 
vide policyholders with a document 
they can settle down with and read 
on a cold winter evening. Not at 
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all. As we have said, the primary 
purpose of improving policy lan- 
guage is to improve communications 
all along the line—to make the prod- 
uct easier to sell. Even so, if a com- 
pany goes to the trouble of rebuild- 
ing its policy language it would be a 
minor tragedy to put the new policy 
back into the same awkward old 
package. If the policy is drafted in 
readable language, it ought to be 
printed in a readable format. 


What Format? 


No matter how you design a pol- 
icy, it has to end up with rather rigid 
outside dimensions. Make it any 
larger than 9 inches by 4% inches 
when folded, and you can’t get it 
into the smallest safety deposit box 
or a regular business envelope. A 
policy that wouldn’t meet those spe- 
cifications would be a nuisance. 

The problem in design, then, is to 
stick to those measurements and still 
come out with a policy possessing 
these characteristics : 

1. It must open flat and stay flat. 
2. It must be relatively free from 
creases. 

3. It must be printed in columns 
that contain not more than ten or 
twelve words to the line (more about 
this later). 

4. It must be attractive to the eye. 
5. It must be arranged so that en- 
dorsements can be easily added. 

“It would be no problem to meet 
those requirements bv printing the 
policy provisions on 9” x 414” sheets 
and bradding them together at the 
top. The result would be a booklet. 
easy to assemble and easy to read. 
But there are definite disadvantages 
to this type of format. 

To begin with, one reason present 
policies are usually printed on single 
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sheets is because it’s less expensive 
to print them that way. The typical 
policy goes through the press twice 
—once on each side and that’s the 
end of it. Printing and handling a 
number of 9” x 414” pages would 
add extra costs to the preparation 
of the policy. More important, the 
likelihood of human error would be 
increased. If each policy had to be 
assembled, one small page at a time, 
there would always be the chance 
that the girl doing the job would 
omit a page, or insert an unneeded 
one. 

Quite frankly, then, I am unwill- 
ing to suggest the exact form an 
improved format should take. It 
would be presumptuous of me to do 
so, since I am not familiar with the 
mechanical aspects of policy prepa- 
ration. At the same time, I am con- 
fident that if they set their minds to 
it, a committee composed of an office 
manager, a commercial artist, a 
printer and a sales executive could 
create a usable new policy style 
worthy of a readable policy. 


Be Kind to the Eye 


When I was a boy, I had to cross 
two creeks on the way to school. 
One was about ten feet wide, the 
other about thirty feet. An old ten- 
inch sewer pipe spanned both creeks 
at bank level. When I came to the 
narrow creek, I always “tightroped” 
my way across the pipe instead of 
using the adjacent bridge. But I 
was. never able to summon up 
enough courage to walk the pipe 
over the wider creek. It was the 
same diameter as the other pipe; | 
wouldn’t have fallen any further if 
I had slipped. Yet, I was afraid to 
tackle it simply because the distance 
from bank to bank appeared to be a 
little too much for me. 
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The human eye reacts in some- 
what the same way when it starts 
across a line of type. If the line is 
too long, the eye doesn’t like to un- 
dertake the trip. In a manner of 
speaking, it is afraid of “falling off” 
before it reaches the safe point on the 
opposite margin. 

Newspaper and magazine editors 
recognize this characteristic of the 
eye. They know the eye moves in 
short jumps as it travels down a 
line. They know that if it is forced 
to make too many jumps before 
completing a line, the reader will 
lose his place. Since the editors are 
interested in making their reader’s 
task as easy as possible, they plan 
the width of their columns so that 
the trip from the beginning of a line 
to the opposite end won’t be unduly 
long. Time magazine, for instance, 
averages seven words to a line of 
type ; most newspaper columns aver- 
age about six words to the line; 
Reader's Digest, which is probably 
the most readable of all popular pub- 
lications, uses an average of six 
words. 

I’m not sure what the optimum 
number of words for a line of type 
should be. Six words, I suppose— 
perhaps as many as ten. About this, 
however, you can be dead sure: the 
length of the printed line in most 
insurance policies is far too long. 


Words Per Line 


When a policy is unfolded, the 
distance from one side of the page 
to the other is nine inches. Margins 
are narrow; the lines run all the 
way across the page. As a result, 
the average number of words to the 
line is twenty-four. In some policies 
I have seen, the number is even 
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mles$8 - - a beneficiary without heirs . .. therefrom. 


higher. That’s four times as many 
words per line as you'll find in 
Reader's Digest; more than three 
times as many as in Time; and four 
times as many as you're looking at 
right now. In brief, it’s too many 
words per line. 

Some companies, Massachusetts 
Mutual for instance, have recognized 
that 24-word lines running all the 
way across the page are undesirable. 
They print their policy pages in two 
columns. This helps. It is a big 
step toward readability. But the 
Mass Mutual policy includes the 
other disadvantages we mentioned 
above: folds and creases, a tendency 
to curl, unwieldy pages. 

The company that achieves a really 
readable policy will start out with 
understandable language, cut col- 
umn widths down to about seven 
words per line, and wrap the whole 
thing up in an attractive, easy-to- 
handle format. 


A Lot of Deploring 


The need for simplified policies 
has long been a favorite subject for 
speeches at insurance meetings. 
There has been a lot of deploring. 
Up to now, though, very few com- 
panies have actually made any se- 
rious attempt to weed out the rank 
growth of legalistic language that 
has developed in their policies. 

That does not mean that some 
companies have not set themselves 
to the task of simplifying policy lan- 
guage. Just how many are doing 
so, I cannot be sure. Each company 
is reluctant—for obvious reasons— 
to reveal what it is planning by way 
of policy changes. 

One leading life insurance com- 
pany that I know about has gradu- 


























ally been improving the format and 
language of its policies since 1941. 
That company is The Travelers. 
They now use a neat clean-looking 
policy—a policy that is certainly 
more readable than any others | 
have seen. 


Clear, Curt and Concise 


Some time ago an officer of The 
Travelers gave a paper before an 
insurance group in which he de- 
scribed the development of their pol- 
icy. “We have tried to write the 
text in simple language that is readily 
understandable and to avoid the use 
of legal terms,” he said. “I think, 
for the most part, we have been suc- 
cessful although the description of 
the method of computation of the 
nonforfeiture benefits under the 
C.S.O. method defies simplification. 
The size of our policy form rules 
out verbosity so we try to follow 
the adage of Time Magazine and 
be clear, curt and concise.” 

Has the Travelers succeeded in 
writing the text in “simple language 
that is readily understandable?” 
Let’s look at a portion of a sample 
passage and see. We have selected 
a portion of a clause that a policy- 
holder might be most interested in: 
Cash Loans—On demand in writing 
to the Company while this contract 
is in force otherwise than as con- 
tinued term insurance, the Company 
will loan at any time during the year 
znd without the consent of the Bene- 
ficiary on the sole security of this 
contract an amount not exceeding 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Plain English Policy—Continued 


the cash surrender value at the end 
of the current insurance year, pro- 
vided: interest in advance at the 
rate of 4.8% per annum shall be 
payable, the initial interest to be de- 
ducted from the loan, and subsequent 
interest payments to be made when 
the premiums are payable, or if 
there be no further premiums due, 
then at the beginning of each insur- 
ance year; the contract shall be as- 
signed to the Company; the pre- 
mium if not fully paid to the end 
of the current insurance year shall 
if so required by the Company be 
deducted in the adjustment of the 
loan. ... 

All things considered, that is fairly 
lucid writing. Place this provision 
alongside the loan clauses of other 
policies and by comparison it as- 
sumes a crystal-clear quality. But 
it can hardly be called “readable.” 
The sentence quoted contains one 
hundred forty-eight words and it 
would be a rare policyholder (or 
agent for that matter) who could 
read it through to the end without 
getting lost along the way. 

The Travelers’ people have made 
their writing concise enough. Make 
no mistake about that. Indeed, that’s 
one reason why they haven’t man- 
aged to come up with a really read- 
able policy: they have made the 
common error of confusing concise- 
ness with clarity. There is a widely 
accepted notion that in order to make 
writing clear, you first have to make 
it brief. That this is not the case at 
all may be shown by a second glance 
at the Travelers’ clause from which 
we quoted. This language has been 
boiled down to the very essence. It 
does not contain a single superfluous 
word. Yet, the passage is not rea‘lily 
understandable. Concise—yes, but 
not readable. 

I am not suggesting here that 
verbosity is a necessary part of read- 
able writing. What I am saying is 
that if conciseness is your main ob- 
jective, you tend to crowd “heavy” 
words close together. Before the 
reader has fathomed the meaning of 
one of these words, he is confronted 
with another—and then another. 
He ends up in confusion. 

We said that the passage from the 
Travelers policy did not convey 
meaning as effectively as it could. 
Well, then, can it be improved? It 
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certainly can. Just below you will 
find the excerpt from the Travelers 
policy rewritten in language that is 
considerably more readable than that 
used in the original draft. All the 


legal safeguards and _ restrictions 
have been preserved. However, this 
revision is made under a handicap. 
That is, in rewriting an isolated 
passage for purposes of comparison, 
one must necessarily use certain 
terms that could possibly be elimi- 
nated if the entire policy were being 
redrafted. 

With that qualification in mind, 
then, take a look at this version of 
the Travelers clause: 

How to Get a Cash Loan on This 
Contract. Under certain circum- 





MORTGAGES DOUBLE 


Mortgage holding of the United 
States life insurance companies have 
more than doubled in the past five 
years, says the Institute of Life In- 
surance. At the end of 1954 they 
amounted to $25,975,726,000, an in- 
crease of $13,069,825,000 over the 
1949 total. As a result of this in- 
crease, the life company holdings 
of mortgages accounted for nearly 
a quarter of the nation's total mort- 
gage debt. The more rapid growth 
industrially and in population in the 
Western and Southern areas of the 
country as compared with the North 
and East in recent years is reflected 
in the mortgage holdings of the life 
insurance companies. The largest 
gains have taken place in these areas 
—the Mountain region ranking first 
with 200% over 1949, followed by 
Pacific, 162%; West South Central, 
133%; East South Central, 123%; 
and South Atlantic, 109%. Gains 
of 32% in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion and 41% in the New England 
region were noted. The rema.ning 
regions showed increases of at least 
90% over the five year period. 











stances a cash loan can be obtained 
on this contract. To begin with, the 
contract must be in force other than 
as “continued term insurance.” (To 
see what “‘continued term insurance” 
is, refer to Page 2.) Next, demand 
for the loan must be made to us in 
writing. When these conditions are 
met, we will loan—on the sole se- 
curity of this contract—an amount 
that does not exceed the cash sur- 
render value for the current insur- 
ance year. To find out what these 
cash surrender values are, look at 
the table below. This table also 
shows how to determine the “cur- 
rent insurance year.” 

Those are the conditions that must 
be met. These are the terms on which 


the loan will be made: 

—Interest on the loan shall be 4.9% 
per year. This is payable in ad- 
vance. The interest for the first year 
is to be deducted from the loan it- 
self. Interest payments that come 
due after the first year shall be made 
when the premiums are payable, 
(If there are no further premium 
payments due, then the yearly in- 
terest payments shall be made at the 
beginning of each “insurance year.” ) 
—This contract shall be assigned to 
us. 

—If the premium due on the con- 
tract is not fully paid to the end of 
the “insurance year,” we reserve the 
right to deduct the amount of the 
premium due in the adjustment of 
the loan. . . . 

Further on down in the clause, 

after all the other conditions of the 
loan had been set forth, we would 
conclude with this statement : 
It is not necessary that the Bene- 
ficiary consent to a loan made on 
this contract. Also, we will make 
the loan—provided all the above 
conditions are met—at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

What has been done in this re- 
vision of the Travelers provision? 
To begin with, we have tried to put 
first things first. It probably 
wouldn't occur to a policyholder, for 
instance, that he might need the con- 
sent of his beneficiary to get a loan. 
That being the case, we have moved 
the statement covering this point 
down near the end of the clause. In 
other words, we have tried to de- 
velop information about the loan in 
a more logical sequence. 





Next, we have tried to improve 
readability all along the line. We 
have used short sentences. We 
have added explanations where we 
thought a _ particular statement 
wasn't clear. And we have delib- 
erately put in some “padding” to 
give the reader a chance to collect 
his wits before proceeding from one 
difficult statement to the next. Take 
the second paragraph, for. instance. 
It is elearly repetitious. At the same 
time, however, it gives the reader a 
place to stop and rest, so to speak, 
before plunging ahead. 

All this has been done, and yet 
our draft of the Travelers clause 
leaves much to be desired in the way 
of clarity. Why? One reason we 
could not make the clause entirely 
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readable is that we felt it necessary 
to preserve phrases like “continued 
term insurance” and “cash surrender 
value” and “current insurance year.” 
We preserved them in this isolated 
example because there was no way 
to avoid it. It is my own notion, 
however, that these terms can be 
completely eliminated from the en- 
tire policy. In fact, they should be 
eliminated. As long as the policy 
contains the words “continued term 
insurance,” for instance, to describe 
a type of situation, agents will use 
the same words in talking to a pros- 
pect. The prospect might under- 
stand the connotation of the phrase ; 
he might not. If he doesn’t, then 
the agent communicates no mean- 
ing to him, Why not eliminate this 
phrase entirely? There is nothing 
sacred about it: it is nothing more 
than a compressed label. 

We began this section by asking 
what is being done about improving 
the readability of life insurance pol- 
icies. We said that so far as we 
know, The Travelers Insurance 
Company had made the most prog- 
ress. If our information is correct 
and Travelers is out in front, the 
opportunities for improving policy 
language are broad indeed. 


No Appreciable Difference 


In a sense, selling life insurance 
is like attracting new investors to a 
savings and loan firm. There is no 
appreciable difference in rates or 
benefits from one company to the 
next. But where there may be only 
ten savings and loan companies 
competing for my dollar, there are a 
hundred or more life insurance com- 
panies competing for it. That’s what 
makes attention to sales details so 
important in the life insurance in- 
dustry. No device that will improve 
sales can long be overlooked. No 
method of exploiting product advan- 
tages can be ignored. 

From the company’s standpoint, 
policy readability—to put it plainly 

-is just another device for increas- 
ing sales. It may be no more effec- 
tive than the visual programming 
techniques the leading companies 
have developed, It may be no better 
sales tool than a flip chart. I don’t 
know. But in an industry as com- 
petitive as the life insurance indus- 
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Announcing... 


A new combination that takes the 
mystery out of funded premium 
plan merchandising procedures 











A SPECIAL POLICY 


Ten Payment Life policy with first year cash value and 
dividends. Beginning with 6th year, premium reduced 507%. 
Minimum issue, $50,000. A top competitor. 


A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATION 
FOLDER 


For the first time, an attractive, easy to use, all-in-one 
Funpep Premium PLAN presentation folder complete with 
sales track and figures. See for yourself! Just complete coupcn 
and mail today! 







Providing sound coverage at reasonable cost 
through competent representatives. Bankers CNational’s 
consistent aim since it founding. 





M4 


VO HKRCOSs NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company Monlilees 





GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Send me a Funded Premium Plan illustration 


for age.................— 





Address............... 
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A Plain English Policy —Continued 


try, it is an idea that will have to 
be reckoned with sooner or later. 

All of which is to say that Metro- 
dential Insurance Company will go 
right on selling life insurance, even 
though Gilt Edge Mutual and Bay 
Street Life decide to improve agent- 
client communications by removing 
the gobbledygook from their policies. 
Make no mistake about that. But 
Gilt Edge and Bay Street will have 
gained a competitive advantage, 
slight though it may seem, that 
Metrodential cannot ignore. 

Some of my friends tell me that 
a readable policy is a pipe dream; 
that insurance companies don’t want 
plain language in their policies. 
“The insurance people know what 
they’re doing,” my friends say. 
“They keep their policies vague and 
load them down with ambiguities. 
That makes it easier for them to re- 
sist claims they don’t want to pay.” 

Perhaps I am naive, but I cannot 
believe this is true. Fifty, or even 
twenty-five years ago, it may have 
been. But not today. The public 
has come to accept life insurance as 
an important and essential com- 
modity. The typical American fam- 
ily sets aside 1.17% of its income 
for the purchase of life insurance. 
In this type of market a sound in- 
surance company can make money 
simply by relying on actuarial prob- 
abilities and vigorous selling. It 
does not have to depend on loopholes 
and dilatory litigation to insure a 
good return on its sales dollar. 

If we are correct in believing, 
then, that the nation’s life insurance 
companies do not perpetuate tortu- 
ous language in their policies simply 


to hide behind legal technicalities, 
why are they doing it? Habit, per- 
haps. Or tradition. Or inertia, Or 
excessive caution. Whatever the 
reason, we have tried to point out 
in these pages that policy gobbledy- 
gook is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. Indeed, considerable space 
was devoted to an attempt to prove 
that a switch to plain language will 
improve insurance sales. 

There is an even more compelling 
reason for a change. The life insur- 
ance companies of this country are 
something more than a “business.” 
Together, they assume the status of 
an institution. No other private 
business group in the world—bar 
none—is linked so vitally to the 
well-being and security or so many 
millions of people. It would be a 
serious catastrophe if General Mo- 
tors or U. S. Steel suddenly col- 
lapsed. Thousands of people would 
be directly hurt; millions indirectly. 
But the collapse of New York Life 
or Prudential or any one of a hun- 
dred other life insurance firms would 
be in the nature of a national tragedy. 
The ramifications would be directly 
and immediately felt by millions. It 
is not merely pompous phrasing, 
then, to say that our private life 
insurance companies are somewhat 
in the nature of a public trust. 

And because of the position to 
which they have been elevated by 
the public, they are under certain 
moral duty to the public. 

The modern insurance company, 
by and large, acquits itself well in 
fulfilling this duty. It invests pru- 
dently. It keeps itself solvent. It 
takes an active interest in the well- 
being of its policyholders. It resists 
unwarranted claims and promptly 





settles all others. It emphasizes 
service, It does a lot of other things, 
that are not strictly required py 
law, toward fulfilling the duty we 
speak of. 

It is my earnest belief, however, 
that an understandable policy is a 
part of this same obligation. The 
policy is the only tangible item that 
passes from the company to the 
policyholder. All the intangible 
benefits he is paying for are wrapped 
up, so to speak, in this one piece of 
paper. It is unconscionable—when 
you stop to think about it—that the 
language should be anything less 
than the clearest and plainest it is 
possible to write. 

Where then to begin? What is the 
first step? It seems to me that the 
proper starting point is a declaration 
of business policy issued by the top 
management of the company. What 
sort of policy? Something like this: 
Good communications are absolutely 
vital to the well being of this com- 
pany. We’ve got to understand each 
other. Our policyholders and pros- 
pects must understand us. Words 
are our only medium of communica- 
tion. From now on, it shall be the 
practice of the company to insist on 
the use of clear understandable 
words in everything we write or 
publish. That includes the policies 
themselves, as well as all letters, 
brochures, advertisements, booklets, 
manuals, annual reports, and instruc- 
tions. It isn’t enough that what we 
write is technically accurate. In 
addition is must be understandable 
and easy to read. Write plain 
English ! 

An earnest statement of this sort, 
issued over the signature of the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 
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Interested? Write me. 


Delawar 


Louisiana 


Pennsylvania * 


Want us to help you get it up or down? If you have some original ideas on a new 
policy contract bring them to us. Agents for Standard Life are responsible for many 
of our present policy contracts. Should an actuary determine your ideas to be 
economically sound we'll meet you part way on costs of final preparation, market 
it through our field force, and you'll have a profitable exclusive on your hands. 


Wary UV. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 
* Florida + 

Maryland 
Te 


Arizona «+ California 


Georgic * Indiana * 
g 
Missouri 


Virginia * 


Iinois ° 
Michigan 


mnessee * Texas °* 


Kentucky 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 
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Developments 





Advertising Code 


HE JUNE 1955 MEETING of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners appointed an 
advertising code subcommittee to 
prepare a complete code of rules 
designed to govern the publication 
of advertising concerned with acci- 
dent and health and hospitalization 
insurance within the United States. 
The committee under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas R. Pansing, Director 
of Insurance of Nebraska, conferred 
with representatives of the industry 
including Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and informally with representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the preparation of such a code. The 
rules were the subject of a public 
hearing in New York and were then 
submitted to the mid-winter meeting 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and adopted 
by that body. The proposed rules 
have not been approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission nor are 
they binding upon it, nor do they 
necessarily represent the views of 
the commission or its staff. The 
adopted rules are as follows: 
Whereas the insurance laws of this 
state and particularly (refer to speci- 
fications of law) prohibit the trans- 
mission of information in the form 
of advertisements or otherwise in 
such a manner or of such substance 
that the insurance buving public may 
be deceived or misled thereby ; and 
Whereas said insurance laws estab- 
lish only general standards by which 
advertising in the field of individual. 
group, blanket and franchise accident 
and sickness insurance should be pre- 
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pared, disseminated and regulated ; 
and, 

Whereas it is considered proper and 
essential to implement and interpret 
the general statutory standards and 
to adopt proper procedures to ex- 
pedite enforcement thereof by this 
office ; now therefore 

It Is Ordered that the following 
standards of advertising in the field 
of accident and sickness insurance 
as well as the administrative and 
enforcement procedures hereafter 
enumerated be and are hereby 
adopted as a formal and official rule 
(ruling) of this department: 
Section 1. Definitions: 

A. Advertisement for the purpose 
of these rules shall include: 

(1) printed and published material 
and descriptive literature of an in- 
surer used in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV scripts, bill- 
boards and similar displays ; and 
(2) descriptive literature and sales 
aids of all kinds issued by an insurer 
including but not limited to circulars, 
leaflets, booklets, depictions, illustra- 
tions, and form letters for presenta- 
tion to members of the public; and 
(3) prepared sales talks, presenta- 
tions and material for use by agents 
and brokers, and _ representations 
made by agents and brokers in 
accordance therewith. 

B. Policy for the purpose of these 
rules shall include any policy, plan, 
certificate, contract. agreement, state- 
ment of coverage, rider or endorse- 
ment which provides accident or 
sickness benefits, or medical, surgical 
or hospital expense benefits, whether 


on a cash indemnity, reimbursement, 
or service basis. 

C. Insurer for the purpose of these 
rules shall include any individual, 
agent, broker, corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, reciprocal ex- 
change, interinsurer, Lloyd’s insurer, 
fraternal benefit society, and any 
other legal entity engaged in the 
advertising of a policy as herein 
defined. 

Section 2. Advertising In General: 
Advertising shall be truthful and 
not misleading in fact or in implica- 
tion. Words or phrases the meaning 
of which is only clear by implication 
or by familiarity with insurance 
terminology shall not be used. 
Section 3. Advertising Of Benefits 
Payable Or Losses Covered: 

A. Deceptive words, phrases or 
illustrations— 

Words, phrases or illustrations shall 
not be used in a manner which mis- 
leads or has the capacity and tend- 
encv to deceive prospective policy- 
holders as to the extent of any 
policy benefit pavable, loss covered 
or premium payable. An advertise- 
ment relating to any policy benefit 
payable, loss covered or premium 
payable shall be sufficiently complete 
and clear as to avoid deception or the 
capacity and tendency to deceive 
prospective policyholders. 
Explanation: 

(1) The words and phrases “all,” 
“full,” “complete,” “comprehensive,” 
“unlimited,” “up to,” “as high as,” 
“this policy will pay your hospital 
and surgical bills” or “this policv 
will replace your income,” or similar 
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Advertising Code—Continued 


advertisement shall disclose that such 
words and phrases shall not be used 
so as to exaggerate any benefit be- 
yond the terms of the policy, but 
may be used only in such manner 
as fairly to describe such benefit. 
(2) A policy covering only one 
disease or a list of specified diseases 
shall not be advertised so as to imply 
coverage beyond the terms of the 
policy. Synonymous terms shall not 
be used to refer to any disease so as 
to imply broader coverage than is 
the fact. 

(3) The benefits of a policy which 
pays varying amounts for the same 
loss occurring under different con- 
ditions or which pays benefits only 
when a loss occurs under certain 
conditions shall not be advertised 
without disclosing the limited con- 
ditions under which the _ benefits 
referred to are provided by the 
policy. 

(4) Phrases such as “this policy 
pays $1,800 for hospital room and 
board expenses” are incomplete 
without indicating the maximum 
daily benefit and the maximum time 
limit for hospital room and board 
expenses. 

B. Exceptions, reductions and limi- 
tations— 

When an advertisement refers to 
any dollar amount, time limit, cost 
of policy, or specific policy benefit 
or the loss for which such benefit is 
payable, it shall also state those 
exceptions, reductions and _limita- 
tions affecting the basic provisions 
of the policy without which the 
advertisement would have the ca- 
pacity and tendency to mislead or 
deceive. 

Explanation: 

(1) The term “exception” shall 
mean any provision in a_ policy 
whereby coverage for a_ specified 
hazard is entirely eliminated ; it is a 
statement of a risk not assumed 
under the policy. 

(2). The term “reduction” shall 
mean any provision which reduces 
the amount of the benefit ; a risk of 
loss is assumed but payment upon 
the occurrence of such loss is limited 
to some amount or period less than 
would be otherwise payable had such 
reduction clause not been used. 

(3) The term “limitation” shall 
mean any provision which restricts 
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coverage under the policy other than 
as exception or a reduction, 

(4) Waiting or elimination period. 
When a policy contains a “waiting 
period” or “elimination period” an 
advertisement covered by Section 
3 B shall disclose such “waiting 
period” or “elimination period.” 
The term “waiting period” shall 
mean the time lapse between the 
effective date of the policy and the 
effective date of coverage under the 
policy, and the term “elimination 
period” shall mean the time lapse 
between the date a loss occurs and 
the date benefits begin to accrue for 
such loss. 

(5) Pre-existing Conditions. 

(a) Any advertisement covered by 
Section 3 B shail disclose the extent 
to which any loss is not covered if 
the cause of such loss is traceable to 
a condition existing prior to the 
effective date of the policy. 

(b) When a policy does not cover 
losses traceable to pre-existing con- 
ditions no advertisement of the 
policy shall state or imply that the 
applicant’s physical condition or 
medical history will not affect the 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Accident and Sickness insurance 
policy benefits paid during the first 
three quarters of 1955 by the life 
insurance companies of the country 
totaled $1,028,000,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
was $162,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding nine months of 1954. 

Group accident and sickness bene- 
fits accounted for $782,000,000 of the 
nine-month total and were $94,000,- 
000 more than the previous year. In- 
dividually owned accident and sick- 
ness policies paid claims of $245.,- 
000,000 in the nine months, a rise of 
$67,000,000, or 38% more. 











issuance of the policy or payment 
of a claim thereunder. This limits 
the use of the phrase “no medical 
examination required” and phrases 
of similar import. 

Section 4. Necessity For Disclosing 
Policy Provisions Relating To Re- 
newability, Cancellability And Ter- 
mination: 

An advertisement which refers to 
renewability, cancellability or ter- 
mination of a policy, or which refers 
to a policy benefit, or which states 
or illustrates time or age in connec- 
tion with eligibility of policy appli- 
cants or continuation of the policy, 
shall disclose the provisions relating 


to renewability, cancellability and 
termination and any modification of 
benefits or premium because of age 
or for other reasons, in a manner 
which shall not minimize or render 
obscure the qualifying conditions, 
Section 5. Method Of Disclosure 
Of Required Information: 
Information necessary to an under- 
standing of the coverage referred to 
in an advertisement, including in- 
formation required to be disclosed by 
these rules, shall be set out con- 
spicuously and in close conjunction 
with the statements to which such 
information relates or under appro- 
priate captions of equal prominence, 
and shall not be minimized, rendered 
obscure or presented in an ambigu- 
ous fashion or intermingled with the 
context of the advertisement so as to 
be confusing or misleading. 

Section 6. Testimonials: 
Testimonials used in advertising 
must be genuine, represent the cur- 
rent opinion of the author, be applic- 
able to the policy advertised and be 
accurately reproduced. The insurer, 
in using a testimonial, makes as his 
own all of the statements contained 
therein, and the advertisement in- 
cluding such statements is subject to 
all of the provisions of this code. 
Section 7. Use Of Statistics: 
Advertisements relating to the dollar 
amounts of claims paid, the number 
of persons insured, or similar sta- 
tistical information relating to any 
company or policy shall not be used 
unless they accurately reflect all of 
the relevant facts. Such advertise- 
ments shall not imply that such 
statistics are derived from the policy 
advertised unless such is the fact. 
Section 8. /nspection Of Policy: 
An offer in an advertisement of free 
inspection of a policy or offer of a 
premium refund is not a cure for 
misleading statements contained in 
such advertisement. 
Section 9, /dentification 
Or Number Of Policies: 
A. When a choice of the amount of 
benefits is referred to, an advertise- 
ment shall disclose that the amount 
of bénefits provided depends on the 
plan selected and that the premium 
will vary with the amount of the 
benefits. 

B. When an advertisement refers to 
various benefits which may be con- 
tained in two or more policies, other 
than group master policies, the 
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benefits are provided only through a 
combination of such policies. 
Section 10. Disparaging Compari- 
sions And Statements: 
An advertisement shall not directly 
or indirectly make unfair or incom- 
plete comparisons of policies or bene- 
fits or otherwise falsely disparage 
competitors, their policies, services 
or business methods. 
Section 11. Jurisdictional Licensing: 
A. An advertisement which is in- 
tended to be seen or heard beyond 
the limits of the jurisdiction in which 
the insurer is licensed shall not 
imply licensing beyond those limits. 
B. Such advertisements by direct 
mail insurers shall indicate that the 
insurer is licensed in a specified state 
or states only, or is not licensed in 
a specified state or states, by use of 
some language such as “This com- 
pany is licensed only in State A” or 
“This company is not licensed in 
State B.” . 
Section 12. Identity Of Insurer: 
The identity of the insurer shall be 
made clear in all of its advertising. 
Section 13. Group Or Quasi-group 
Implications: 
An advertisement of a particular 
policy shall not imply that prospec- 
tive policyholders become group or 
quasi-group members and as such 
enjoy special rates or underwriting 
privileges, unless such is the fact. 
Section 14. /ntroductory, Initial Or 
Special Offers: 
An advertisement shall not represent 
that a particular policy or combina- 
tion of policies is an introductory, 
initial or special offer and that the 
applicant will receive advantages by 
accepting the offer, unless such is 
the fact. 
Section 15. Approval Or Endorse- 
ment By Third Parties: 
A. An advertisement shall not repre- 
sent or imply that an insurer or a 
policy has been approved or an 
insurer’s financial condition has been 
examined and found to be satisfac- 
tory by a governmental agency, 
unless such is the fact. 
B. An advertisement shall not repre- 
sent or imply that an insurer or a 
policy has been approved or en- 
dorsed by any individual, group of 
individuals, society, association or 
other organization, unless such is the 
tact, 
Section 16. Service Facilities: 
An advertisement shall not contain 
untrue statements with respect to the 
(Continued on the next page) 





Baby 
with a 
Future 


...as bright as its lineagel... 


Aware of the requirements for 
survival in today’s life insur- 
ance market, the Security-Con- 
necticut Companies have seen 
to it that their new-born Life 
affiliate is aggressively equipped 
with everything that it iakes: 


financial strength and acu- 
men, as inherited from 11/5 
years of distinguished man- 
agement, underwriting and 
public service in the fire, 
marine and casualty field; 


countrywide organization and 
service, as facilitated by the 
parent companies’ existing 
representation and business 
(Life entry scheduled in all 
states as rapidly as assimi- 
lable); 


guaranteed Life rates, values, 
and broad policy provisions* 
that are competitive plus; 
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liberal commission-schedule with brokerage appeal, plus a bonus system that 
Oniy an agents’ company could offer; 


realistic Life forms, alive to today’s popular demands in family and business 
security: the best of the standard forms, plus such “exclusives” as 

Whole Life Investment Security Investment 
Security Protector Juvenile Security 
Expectancy Endowment Juvenile Complete Security 


* broad underwriting practice, too: offering sub-standard to 500% mortality, 


Our baby should travel fast and far; we'll welcome inquiries from those who'd 
like to travel alongside. 


SECURITY> CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PETER J. BERRY G. ALBERT LAWTON, C.L.U. 
President Executive Vice-President 


1955 Addition to the 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW HAVEN 
Established 1841 


175 Whitney Ave. e New Haven e@ Conn. 
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time within which claims are paid 
or statements which imply that claim 
settlements will be liberal or gener- 
ous beyond the terms of the policy. 
Section 17. Statements About An 
Insurer: 

An advertisement shall not contain 
statements which are untrue in fact 
or by implication misleading with 
respect to the insurer’s assets, cor- 
porate structure, financial standing, 
age or relative position in the insur- 
ance business. 

Special Enforcement Procedures For 
Rules Governing The Advertising 
Of Accident And Sickness Insur- 
ance: 

(1) Advertising File: Each insurer 
shall maintain at its home or prin- 
cipal office a complete file containing 
every advertisement of individual 
policies and typical advertisements 
of group policies hereafter dis- 
seminated in this or any other state 
whether or not licensed in such other 
state, with a notation attached to 
each such advertisement which shall 
indicate the manner and extent of 
distribution and the form number 
of any policy advertised. Such file 
shall be subject to regular and 
periodical inspection by this depart- 
ment. All such advertisements shall 
be maintained in said file for a period 
of not less than three years or until 
completion of the next examination 
of an insurer following original dis- 
semination thereof, whichever is 
longer. 

(2) Affidavit of Compliance: Each 
insurer which is now or which here- 
after becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of this rule (ruling) must 
file with this department together 
with its annual statement, an affidavit 
executed by an authorized officer of 
the insurer wherein it is stated that 
to the best of his knowledge, in- 
formation and belief the advertise- 
ments which were disseminated by 
the insurer during the preceding 
statement year comply in all respects 
with the provisions (of the insurance 
laws of this state as implemented 
and interpreted by this rule—ruling ) 
(of this rule—ruling). 

(3) It is requested that the chief 
executive officer of each insurer to 
which this rule (ruling) is addressed 
acknowledge its receipt and indicate 
its intention to comply therewith. 
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Effective date of this rule (ruling) 
90 days from date hereof. 


Dated this day of ...., 1955. 
I nos oc 3c 68 ies int eect 
Further Recommendations: 

In addition to the special enforce- 
ment procedures recommended, this 
sub-committee respectfully recom- 
mends that a permanent Committee 
on Interpretation be established with 
which an industry committee would 
confer. The function of the perma- 
nent committee would be to interpret 
the rules as applied to advertising 
language, including the development 
of an interpretive guide; to encour- 
age report on enforcement and com- 
pliance ; to recommend amendments 
or alterations of the rules; and to 
serve as a liaison between the 
N.A.1.C. and other interested gov- 
ernmental agencies in the matter of 
advertising to which these rules 
relate. 

It is anticipated that the committee 
would function in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, but that its efforts be 
designed to promote uniformity in 
the manner in which the rules are 
interpreted and administered by the 
several states. It is also recom- 
mended that the committee be in- 
structed (1) to request any other 
governmental or private organization 
which may be interested to forward 
all future complaints to the appro- 
priate state insurance department 
with copies of transmittal letters 
to the committee ; (2) to investigate 
the possibility of recommending 
other appropriate voluntary enforce- 
ment procedures through coopera- 
tion with the various trade associa- 
tions, publishers, radio and television 
networks, advertising agencies, and 
so forth, and (3) to study the 
feasibility of including a review of 
advertising to which these rules 
apply during regular statutory 
examinations. 





MORE A & H COMPLAINTS 


Complaints have been issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
against the advertising practices of 
ten more companies issuing accident 
and health insurance. A statement 
was promptly issued by the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
composed of representatives of seven 
insurance associations. The state- 


ment said the complaints were based 
on advertising published more than 
two years ago, that the companies 
deny the charges and that there was 
no intent to deceive. The committee 
states that advertising was volun- 
tarily modified and points to the re- 
cent progress in development of 
standards for accident and _ health 
advertising. 





Sale and Lease-back—from page 23 
sale price of $1,000,000. Such re- 
newal rentals, therefore, would 
amount to $20,000 per year. This 
amounts to an annual yield of 20% 
of the purchaser’s remaining invest- 
ment of $100,000. 

Now let us consider a common 
transaction where the rentals, dur- 
ing the primary lease term, are suf- 
ficient to amortize the purchaser's 
entire investment with interest; let 
us say all but $1 of this investment, 
Based upon a renewal rate of 2% 
of the total sale price of $1,000,000, 
the purchaser will receive as rentals, 
during the renewal periods, the sum 
of $20,000 per year on an invest- 
ment of $1. This is equal to an an- 
nual yield of two million per cent 
on such investment, It sounds utterly 
fantastic, doesn’t it? The amazing 
thing about these figures is that they 
are not only mathematically correct, 
but are an actual fact if the pur- 
chaser amortizes, from the rentals 
received, all but $1 of its total in- 
vestment. Of course these percent- 
ages, while true, could be misleading 
unless taken into consideration with 
the investor’s over-all yield on the 
total original investment. 

Following the enactment of the 
enabling legislation by the States of 
Virginia and North Carolina, I 
communicated with the principal life 
insurance companies of these states, 
several of whom had already pur- 
chased Safeway Stores properties on 
a lease-back basis, inquiring if they 
were interested in the purchase of 
additional properties along these 
lines. They advised that they were. 
I thereupon wrote to a number of 
real éstate brokers in various parts 
of the country inquiring if they had 
any properties for sale which were 
subject to a long-term net lease with 
corporations of choice credit. Their 
replies disclosed that properties with 
such leases were closely held by 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Dividend Actions—from page 13 


Company 


North Central, Minn. ....... 
Northern Life, Canada ...... 


Northwestern Mutual ........ 
BE): NAUOTOS | 6.0.5:5 5:0:10.4,0/0:010. 008 
Se ore 
Old Line Life, Wisc. ........ 


INC MAUMEE Se occesececsas 


Pacific National, Utah ....... 
RN TUNER oro. g vc. 5:0. ¥ev iv scenery 
Phoenix Mutual ............ 
OS rr oe 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D. ...... 


Pioneer National, Kansas .... 
Presbyterian Ministers ...... 
Protective Life, Alabama .... 
Provident Mutual, Pa. ...... 
Republic National ........... 


Reserve Life, Texas ........ 
Samaritan Life, Minn. ...... 
Security DOMECHt . 6... cee sc eee 
Sererty L.. & T.. N.C. ..600. 
Security Mutual, N. Y........ 


Shenandoah Life ........... 
Southern States, Texas ...... 
Southwest Reserve, Texas .... 
Sovereign Life, Canada ...... 


Standard L. & A., Okla. ..... 


State Farm, Illinois 
State Life, Indiana ......... 
State Mutual, Mass. . cee 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity .... 
Union Labor 


Union Mutual, Maine ....... 
United Home Life, Ind. .... 
West Coast Life, Calif. ....... 
Western Farm Bureau ....... 
Western Mutual, Illinois .... 


Wisconsin Eife .c.ccsss0 aes 
Wisconsin State Life Fund .. 
Woodmen Accident & Life ... 
World Ins. Co., Nebr. ........ 


Aid Assn. for Lutherans ...... 
Broth. Railroad Trainmen .... 
sroth. Loco. F’men & Eng. ... 
Equitable Reserve Asso. ...... 
CSN Ss < can Feade Gases 
Modern Woodmen of America . 
Unity Life & Accident ........ 
Woman's Benefit Asso., Mich. . 
Women’s Cath. Ord. Foresters 
\Voodmen of World, Nebr. .... 


(a) Guaranteed Rate, 


Action 
Taken From 
Continued 7/ 1/51 
Continued 1/ 1/48 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Revised 3/ 1/55 
Continued 2/ 1/54 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Continued 1/ 1/51 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Continued 1/ 1/48 
Continued 1/ 1/48 
Continued 6/30/53 
Continued 1/ 1/48 
Continued 5/ 1/49 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Continued 1/ 1/30 
Continued 7/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/52 
Continued 5/ 1/48 
Increased 5/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/52 


Continued 10/ 1/50 


Continued 1/ 1/53 
Continued 1/ 1/43 
Continued 1/ 1/54 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/53 
Continued 1/ 1/53 
Increased 1/ 1/56 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/56 
Continued 1/ 1/53 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Revised 7/ 1/55 
Continued 1/ 1/48 
Continued 4/ 1/55 
Revised 7/ 1/55 
Continued (2) 1/ 1/56 

FRATERNAL 
Continued 1/ 1/51 
Continued 1/ 1/51 
Continued 1/ 1/54 
Increased 3/ 1/55 
Continued 10/ 1/54 
Continued 1/ 1/55 
Continued 6/ 1/51 
Continued 7/ 1/52 
Increased / 1/56 


Continued 7/ 1/50 


(2) Company pays surrender dividend for first time. 


For January, 1956 


To 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
3/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
5/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 


6/30/56 
1/ 1/57 
5/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
8/ 1/56 


4/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ /57 
5/ 1/56 
5/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
7/ 1/56 


1/ 1/57 
4/ 1/56 
7/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
3/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 


1/ 1/57 
1/ 1/57 
7/ 1/56 
1/ 1/57 
7/ 1/56 


instalment Settlements 


Interest on 


Accumulations 


3.00 
3.50 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








ALVIN BORGHARDT & COMPANY 
poem" ” Seta 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bidg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Pians 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








HARLEY WN. BRUGE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


7620 North Regers Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITISBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 154A Newbury Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 


R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Asset Valuation—from page 27 


of assets as is often the case with 
new or small companies. Current 
solvency has also been given con- 
siderable weight by regulatory offi- 
cials for all companies as indicated 
by the fact that for many years, most 
of the assets in the form of securities 
were required to be valued at market, 

Second, valuation is necessary as 
an indication of trend. Older and 
larger companies do not fail in a 
year or two. The regulatory offi- 
cials are interested in the trends 
which may indicate the possibility 
of future insolvency. Depending on 
the seriousness of this trend, com- 
missioners may require a temporary 
suspension in the writing of new 
business until a weakness is cor- 
rected or if the situation demands, 
a commissioner can take over the 
business or have sound companies 
assume its assets and liabilities. 

A third purpose of valuation is 
related particularly to the policy- 
holder’s point of view. To the extent 
that policyholders consider the ques- 
tion, each wants to be assured that 
assets will be sufficient to provide 
for his maturing claim at a more or 
less indefinite point of time in the 
future. Hence his interest is pri- 
marily one of long-run safety. To 
an even greater extent than the com- 
missioner, the policyholder is not 
thinking in terms of liquidation. 

The fourth essential purpose of 
valuation and one which modifies 
the first three is one of equity. For 
all of the previous requirements, a 
conservative valuation, even under- 
valuation, would adequately serve. 
The difficulty is that if the life in- 
surance company is allowed to un- 
derestimate the value of its assets, it 
would be at the expense of current 
policyholders, a number of whom 
may not share in ultimately realized 
gains. 

Valuation of life insurance assets 
therefore, must be made with four 
essential purposes in mind; (1) cur- 
rent solvency, (2) current trend of 
solvency, (3) long-run safety of pol- 
icyholder commitments and (4) 
equity to all groups of policyholders 
through time. 





8) The reference is primarily to policyholders 
because a large part of life insurance is written 
on a participating basis. 


(To be continued ) 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Atter Intent Established, Statement 

of Insured in Letter Held Sufficient 

to Change Beneficiary in National 
Service Life Policy. 


Raymond R. Aguilar was in the 
United States Air Force. While on 
leave from the Air Force he married 
the defendant, Frances G. Aguilar, 
on December 31, 1948. They were 
together until January 8, 1949, when 
the soldier left for Langley Field, 
Virginia, from which he went over- 
seas to Germany. As a result of an 
accident on April 2, 1950, he died. 

Prior to his marriage, the bene- 
ficiary on the soldier’s National 
Service Life policy was his father, 
the plaintiff in the instant case. 
After his the insured 
asked his brother, a veteran, how to 
change a beneficiary and on several 
occasions advised his wife that he 
intended to make her the beneficiary. 
A letter dated January 26, 1949 
stated as follows: 


marriage, 


“I straightened out everything to- 
day. I changed everything to your 
name. For instance my G, I. insur- 
ance.” 

The Veterans Administration re- 
jected the prior beneficiary’s claim 
under the policy, recognizing the 
widow as the beneficiary. The father 
filed suit, alleging that the change 
had not been sufficient to preclude 
him as beneficiary. 

The trial court held that the 
change of beneficiary complied with 
the law and the father appealed. 
The United States Court of Appeals 
for the 9th Circuit, writing through 
Chief Justice Orr, upheld the trial 
court. The Circuit Court stated that 
two conditions must be established 
in order to warrant a finding that a 
change of beneficiary actually took 
place—first, an intention to change, 


For January, 1956 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


and second, the taking of some 
affirmative action evidencing the 
exercise of the right to change. The 
intent is clear from the record that 
the veteran intended to change his 
beneficiary. The affirmative act is 
sufficiently established by the letter, 
which the insured wrote, stating that 
he had already performed the act 
which would complete the change of 
beneficiary. The evidence had con- 
vinced the trier of the facts that 
such an instrument at one time was 
executed effecting the change. 

The court cites the case of Kendig 
v. Kendig, 170 F. 2d 750, stating 
that the facts in the instant case 
were stronger than in that case. 

Aguilar v. United States, et al, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. Filed October 21, 1955. 2 
CCH Life Cases 2d, 614. Jack C. 
Cavness, Phoenix, Arizona, for ap- 
pellant. Flynn, Van Haren & Stew- 


ard, Jack D. H. Hays, U. S. 
Attorney, William A. Holohan, 
Asst. U. S. Attorney, Phoenix, 


Arizona, for appellees. 


Accidental Injury, Accidental Means 
and Penicillin 


The insured, John T. Johnson, at 
the time of his death on November 
15, 1954, had six insurance policies 
with National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company. Three of these 
policies were life policies, providing 
for extra benefits if death resulted 
directly and independently from all 
other causes from bodily injuries 
effected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means. One 
policy was an accident policy, pro- 
viding indemnity for death by acci- 
dental means; and the other two 
policies were accident policies pro- 
viding indemnity for death due to 


bodily injury effected accidentally 
and through external and violent 
means. 

On the day of his death the insured 
felt badly and his physician, Dr. 
J. L. Shirley, injected six hundred 
thousand units of penicillin into his 
arm. The insured died in less than 
five minutes. The trial court dis- 
missed the petition after a general 
demurrer had been filed by the 
defendant Insurance Company and 
the plaintiff appealed. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals, 
writing through Justice Quillian, 
stated that the definition for acci- 
dental injury or death is as follows: 
“Where an injury is unexpected, but 
arises from a voluntary action, it is 
an accidental injury.” 

The definition for injury resulting 
from accidental means is: 

“The unexpected result of an unfore- 
seen Or an unexpected act, which 
was involuntary and unintentionally 
done.” 

In this case the injection was the 
voluntary act which preceded the 
injury. It was not an unforeseen, 
unexpected, unusual or unintentional 
act. Thus the injury did not result 
from accidental means. However, 
the two policies which provided for 
benefits resulting from bodily injury, 
which was effected accidentally, 
should be paid to the beneficiary. 

The company had alleged, among 
other things, that as the deceased had 
an idiosyncrasy consisting of hyper- 
susceptibility to penicillin, then the 
exception of the policy providing for 
non payment in the event death 
results from physical infirmities 
should come into effect. The appel- 
late court, however, states that such 
an idiosyncrasy is not a bodily injury 
within the meaning of such exception 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


clauses. Thus, the beneficiary did 
not recover on the “accidental 
means” policies, but did recover on 
the two accidental death policies. 
Johnson v. National Life & Acci- 
dent Ins. Co., Georgia Court of 
Appeals. Filed October 19, 1955. 
2 CCH Life Cases 2d, 584. 
Burt & Burt, Albany, Georgia for 
appellant. 
Farkas, Landau & Davis, Albany, 
Georgia for appellee. 





A Plain English Policy—from page 32 


president, would put the whole or- 
ganization on notice that clear, 
understandable expression had _ be- 
come a standard of performance for 
all employees. It would put the 
official stamp of approval on efforts 
to attain readability. It would let 
everyone know that the readability 
standards of a piece of writing— 
including the policies themselves— 
would be considered on an equal 
footing with the technical standards. 
Such a declaration would make much 
easier the task of the people who, 
later on, are assigned the job of 
revamping policy language. 

Clear expression must be put on 
the same par with technical accuracy. 
And this requires the unstinting 
approval and endorsement of the top 
officials of the company. The elimi- 
nation of gobbledygook, then, must 
begin with a genuine desire on the 
part of management to eliminate it. 


What next? Well, it is one thing 
to tell your employees to express 
themselves in plain English, and 
something else again for them to 
actually do it. As we _ indicated 
sarlier, people do not take naturally 
to clear expression. Gobbledygook 
is easier to write than plain English. 
People must be taught the technique 
of a readable style. And a lot of 
companies, of course, are doing just 
that: they are bringing in experts, 
like Rudolf Flesch and Robert 
Gunning to set up courses in read- 
ability. Others are providing all 
their employees with booklets on the 
technique of clear expression. What- 
ever you decide to do, the point is 
that you’ve got to do something. 
You cannot leave the initiative in the 
hands of your employees. You can- 
not simply tell your people to write 
plain English and let it go at that. 
You must go further; you must 
show them how. 

The second step in bringing better 
communications to an _ insurance 
company, then, is to undertake some 
sort of deliberate program—a pro- 
gram that will make your employees 
conscious of the importance of clear 
expression, and will show them how 
to achieve it. Properly done, this 
will produce immediate results in the 
form of better letters, manuals, etc. 

But what of Dat Old Debbil, the 
policy language? How should you 
attack it? Who should do the job? 
Where do you begin? 

It strikes me that the task of 
writing the first draft of a plain 





P lisa Long Time 


And the loss of major household 


support—forever—can cause turmoil that 


may disrupt lifelong plans. 


Your customers want a service that preserves 

financial stability of a household at such times. 

Old Republic’s new Critical Period plan guarantees 36 
months’ payments if the borrower dies, and 12 months’ 
payments in case of disabling accident or illness. 
Because of its low cost, absence of premium differential 
for age, lack of medical examination requirement and 
simplicity in handling, it’s good business for borrower 
and lender alike. No extra help is required. 


A letter, wire or phone call will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with full information. 


Old Republic g ---: 


Life Insurance Company 


Minois 


language policy should be assigned 
to a professional writer. The typical 
policy contains somewhere between 
3,000 and 6,000 words. That’s quite 
a number of words—as many, or 
more, than you'll find in a Saturday 
Evening Post article. To do the job 
of making these words meaningful 
and clear, you need the services of 
a man trained in lucid expression, 
A professional writer knows how to 
take a mass of unrelated material 
and pull it all together in logical 
sequence. He has spent years learn- 
ing his craft, just as a lawyer or an 
actuary has spent years learning his, 

Your writer should not be in- 
structed to do a patch-up job on 
existing policies. Let him make a 
fresh start and create something new. 
Let him find out, in a series of inter- 
views with your staff, what needs to 
be said. Let him absorb the ideas 
and concepts that must be included 
in the policy. And then let him work 
up a first draft. 

He will probably come up with a 
document that will shock your legal 
department. It won’t “sound” like a 
life insurance policy. If it did—well, 
he would have failed in his job. 

Once the first draft is completed, 
your staff can go to work on it. If 
the writer has omitted a word of art 
that must not be omitted, tell him 
about it. If he has misstated a re- 
striction, tell him about that. Ex- 
plain, in each case, what’s wrong 
with his version from a_ technical 
standpoint. Then let him try again. 

This will, of course, be a slow, 
tedious and frustrating process. But 
I see no reason why it will not 
eventually succeed. In this series 
of articles we have tried to show, 
by example, how isolated policy 
provisions can be expressed in 
understandable language—with legal 
safety. Techniques that will work 
on one provision will work for an 
entire policy. 

This business of improving policy 
language is, by the way, not the 
third step in improving communica- 
tions, within your company. It 
should go right along with the 
other two mentioned earlier. As we 
have said, the policies are the starting 
point. All your important communi- 
cation lines originate here. Until 
you clean up the policy language, you 
are going to have bad communica- 
tions throughout your organization. 
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PUNCH ADDING MACHINE 


Simultaneously with the printing of fig- 
ures, this machine automatically punches 
and codes in 5, 6, 7, or 8-channel tape at 
the rate of 1,800 digits per minute. A prod- 
uct of Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, it furnishes a primary source of 
figures for subsequent repetitive use. The 
tape becomes a link with other business 
machines and can be used to control auto- 
matic operations for typewriting, card 
punching, teletype transmissions or simi- 
lar processing. The adding machine form, 
which may be up to 12” wide, furnishes 
proof of its correctness and the accuracy 
of the punched tape is assured. There is 
all punch tape accounting requirements. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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DESK-CHAIR MAT 


This desk-chair mat introduced by Ace 
Lite-Step Company combines two desirable 
features for office comfort and quiet. The 
under surface is of spring-rubber in a 
waffle design for non-skid grip to the floor 
or carpet while the top surface is of con- 
ventional smooth solid-rubber for easy glide 
and durability. The mat is available in 
both round and rectangular shapes and in 
solid colors of office grey, executive green, 
maroon and black. 





SYSTEMS WRITER 


Teamed with an adding machine, this 
new special purpose electric typewriter 
will handle virtually all accounting tasks 
for many small businesses or special de- 
partments of larger companies. It has been 
designed by the Royal McBee Corporation 
to handle payrolls and accounts receivable 
as well as such basic jobs as journal, 
ledger and voucher records. It will do any 
special accounting task involving simul- 
taneous entries on as many as three forms 
of different format. 


BOOK STAND 


Featuring a self-leveling top, this book 
stand eliminates the annoyance of squint- 
ing in a huge book's gutter for hard-to. 
read information. Through the device of 
balanced spring action and floating top 
panels, it automatically levels the pages 
of bulky books, making them all equally 
easy to read. The tops adjust both lat. 
erally and vertically to accommodate 
either stiff or flexible bindings. The stand 
adjusts from 28” to 41” in height and the 
top swivels for use by more than one 
person. It transports easily and quietly 
on 2” ball bearing casters. Manufactured 
by the Tiffany Stand Company in gray, 
brown, beige and two shades of green. 





DESK PEN SET 


The Medallion fountain pen set, a new 
product of The Esterbrook Pen Company, 
is designed as a distinctive addition to the 
home “or office desk. Round, continuous 
curve desk bases are of glazed ceramic, 
brilliantly finished and modernly styled in 
jet, azure and lime. Fountain pen holders 
in matching colors are perfectly balanced 
for maximum writing ease and comfort. 
Swivel trumpets of stainless steel keep the 
pen conveniently within reach, and add 
a sparkling metallic accent. Gift boxes 
are of white moire grain. 
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That 
Machine 


ooK!—NO HANDS!” might be a 

boast of the little electrons in 
modern business machines. But 
“Think !—No brain!” would be a 
more realistic admission and ad- 
monition from the mighty mites of 
the electron tubes. 

With those who have had any- 
thing to do with electronics opera- 
tions it is already a platitude that 
the machines popularly labelled 
“mechanical brains’’ really have no 
brains at all, marvelous servants 
though they may be for human use 
in business. But a data processing 
machine does have a complex “char- 
acter.” If handled from the start 
with understanding, it can be molded 
and guided so that greatest partic- 
ular benefits may be derived from its 
synthetic virtues of integrity ... 
faithfulness . prodigious mem- 





C. A. MARQUARDT 
Vice President—Planning and 
Research 
State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 
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The equipment shown (left to right): arithmetical and logical unit, eight 
magnetic tape units and power supply console (foreground) card punch 
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printer, and card reader. Several units of the heavy duty 702 are not 
shown. Among them are the magnetic drum, auxiliary magnetic tape units, 
and control and electrostatic storage facilities. 


ory . .. industriousness . . . and 
willingness to adapt. 
It is this last-named “virtue” 


which we of State Farm believe to 
be uniquely important and the one 
which must be basically considered 
in any company’s planning and pro- 
gramming of electronics usage. The 
truly new dimension introduced to 
business procedures is the ability of 
the data processing machine to make 
possible mechanization of special 
functions and operations not here- 
tofore possible for a company’s or 
a whole industry’s particular needs. 
This is the machine’s “willingness 
to adapt,” when guided, to important 
new environments of work process- 
ing and management planning. 

State Farm’s selective underwrit- 
ing with the IBM 650 is pointed out 
as a pioneering example of data 
processing machines’ broad adapta- 
bility. Among the many uses we 
have programmed for our 650, we 
consider our selective underwriting, 
along with premium rating, as great- 
est special gains in our particular 
firm’s insurance business. 

We define our selective under- 
writing as “A series of tests against 
pre-determined numerical under- 
writing standards of acceptability of 
any given applicant.” Failure to 
meet any one of these tests results 
in an automatic indication of risk 
that holds out the application for 
human consideration. 

We look upon this selective un- 
derwriting operation as a fact-find- 
ing, fact-sorting, and fact-comparing 
function. We ask the machine to 
find, to pull out, and to compare 
certain facts and tell us what it found 
out. We thus, through the system 
we have set up, allow it to accept 


the great majority of applications. 
3ut we do not expect it to pass final 
judgment in declining risks. It sim- 
ply points these out. These yes-or- 
no decisions will continue to be the 
result of human judgment, based on 
company experience and observation 
of facts pointed out by the 650 ma- 
chine. 

As a select risk company, State 
Farm Mutual has always been proud 
of its principle of applying careful, 
conscientious standards to its under- 
writing. We believe that now we can 
fulfill this aim even more completely. 
The system not only makes a great 
time gain in our procedures and thus 
in our service to policyholders, but 
it also allows our underwriters more 
time for complete discrimination on 
borderline cases, for good letter writ- 
ing, and for a field visitation pro- 
gram which has proved highly bene- 
ficial in our over-all operation. 

State Farm Mutual has its own 
standards and policies of underwrit- 
ing. And, in our programming of 
this procedure, we geared our think- 
ing exclusively to our own methods. 
We have assigned a code number to 
each piece of information in a long 
list considered by the human under- 
writer on one of our applications. 
And we have set up certain figures 
from our experience representing, 
percentage-wise, the risks that are 
acceptable without question on the 
basis of facts revealed in the anplica- 
tion. We know that only a certain 
small percentage are cancelled or 
rejected for cause. The problem is 
the time required in culling out these 
from the large percentage of ac- 
ceptable applications. By using the 
automatic fact-noting abilities of the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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1 Greater Productivity results because all walking and 
standing are eliminated. All records FLOW into position 
at the same level, directly in front of the operator —in a 
perfect work-place arrangement — at the touch of a foot 
pedal. This is an EXCLUSIVE feature of Convé-Filer — 
a feature no other mechanized unit can offer! Both hands 
are free at all times for productive work. Eye and body 
fatigue are reduced... unnecessary physical labor and 
drudgery eliminated. Fewer clerks are required, making 
possible substantial operating savings — one company 
reduced work stations from 25 to 15*. 


& Improved Employee Relations follow from the better 
working conditions. Personnel turnover is reduced (in 
one company 45%*) resulting in a more mature per- 
*Name on request. 
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Better employee relations result from this perfect 


work-place arrangement of mechanized Conve-Filers 
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manent staff and substantial savings by reduction of 
costly training periods. 


SB Greater Accuracy of Search — At Least 1%. This 
results from the fact that personnel making a search do 
not have to stoop and bend all the time to go through 
lower drawers...and reach and stretch for the higher ones 
.. with variable lighting, shadows and no place to work. 
With Convé-Filer they are always comfortably seated 
with their work directly in front of them. 


Get 8-page booklet on Convé-Filef — ask for LBV160... 
also, Case History 846—How Mechanization Saves 
Clerical Time In The Index Department...and Case His- 
tory 928 — How Mechanized Filing Saved $108,000 On 
Punched-Card Weekly Premium Records. Write Room 
1181, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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60 Index Convé-Filers . . . Part of 65 Index Convé-Filers — 


one unit operator handles 4. MT iohiloliMe) L-leeliolm@mirelilel (eee i ‘ 
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Imillion cards) to each station operator. Terminal Digit order — 3 Convé-Filers per station. 
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One operator controls 20,000 hospitalization application 75 Convé-Filers arranged 3 per operator for 
records in Soundex arrangement with push-button tray selector. punched-card weekly premium records. 











Peirce President Model with 
Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 

Modern dictation efficiency for 
today’s high speed business... 
No starting lag to slow you down, 
simply pick up the ‘‘mike’’, start 
dictating. Instant ‘‘Flash-Back 
Review” maintains the continuity 
of your thinking and dictating. 
Error-free feature puts your cor- 
rections right where they belong, 
permits transcriber to type right 
through. For fast, efficient, easy 
dictation, modernize with Peirce 
Magnetic Belt, developed by Peirce 
Dictation Systems, pioneers in 
magnetic recording. 

Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial. 
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DICTATION 





PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway @ Chicago 31, Ill. 





That Machine—from page 45 


machine to do the separating, we 
gain greatly in time and raise under- 
writing carefulness to an even 
greater degree. 

Another special adaptation in our 
650 usage is automatic rating. Here 
again ours is a volume-time problem. 
Forecasts indicate we will have rated 


about 2,750,000 apps and computed ° 


more than 7,000,000 renewal pre- 
miums during 1955. Because of our 
utilization of IBM 604’s, we have 
eliminated about 30% of the manual 
calculations our rate clerks had pre- 
viously performed in computing 
rates. Now, we're aiming at the re- 
maining 70% by devising this 
automatic rating program for the 
650. 

With our comprehensive rating 
plan, this involves some specialized 
study and applications of the ma- 
chine’s functions. Our chief limita- 
tion we found to be the 20,000 
storage capacity of the magnetic 
drum in our basic equipment. We 
are working out this problem with 
the manufacturer. In the meantime, 
even with the storage limitation, we 
have succeeded in programming our 
machine for automatic rating for all 
coverages, in all territories, by all 
our standards—though we do have 
to compromise by making separate 
runs for private passenger rates and 
commercial rates. 

Our study has produced some 
tricky innovations. The 650 does 
prorating and short-rating for us. It 
calculates exposure months, and it 
is trained to recognize 30-day and 
31-day months and leap years to 
give us correct figures. It balances 
out what is owed us with what is 
paid us, and if no balance is struck, 
it will set up a C.O.D. or a refund 
item, as the case may be. The ma- 
chine is also set up to recognize the 
maximum amount to be ignored for 
collection. 

State Farm Mutual’s selective un- 
derwriting and premium rating are 
just two prominent examples of 
those mechanical “characters’ ” will- 
ingness to adapt to specific special 
uses for a particular company and 
a particular kind of business. Here, 
I repeat the important point that 
guiding and making use of electronic 
machines’ virtues takes a great deal 
of looking ahead, of exploration 


among the different machines and 
makes, of looking inward at com- 
pany balance sheets and personne] 
relations and outward at customer 
effects, and of long, hard work in 
groundwork planning. State Farm 
believes that time thus spent is well 
invested for future savings in both 
time and money. 

In our own enterprise, the chain 
reaction was set off early in 1953, 
President Adlai H. Rust took note 
of the company’s continuing growth, 
increasing employment needs, and 
the potentiality of electronics ma- 
chines for helping to fill those needs 
in the smaller cities where our home 
office and branches are located. He 
appointed an electronics committee 
and placed responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a broad and sound 
electronics program in their hands. 
This five-man committee included 
three from our auto company, one 
each from the life company and the 
fire and casualty company. 

The committee turned the direc- 
tion of the program over to State 
Farm Mutual’s planning and _ re- 
search department. The thinking be- 
hind this move was that an over-all 
systems-and-procedures department 
is equipped to study and fully utilize 
all phases of electroni:s. 

Much consideration was given, of 
course, to the question: Which ma- 
chine made by which manufacturer 
would best serve our particular pur- 
poses? State Farm finally settled on 
the IBM 650 as the one most com- 
pletely and logically suited to our 
present business machine system 
and to our programming objectives. 


A Study Team 


Next step was the careful selec- 
tion of a study team—men who 
pooled their specialized training in 


accounting, statistics, life insurance, 


business machines, and planning and 
research—and men who have the 
intense, well-organized feel for elec- 
tronics. These men worked as a 
group, with close cooperation from 
the manufacturer’s representatives, 
for the better part of a year before 
our first 650 machine was actually 
installed. They were and are oc- 
cupied with the programming and 
coordinating of the machine’s vari- 
ous applications to general account- 
ing, payroll, statistics, management 
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reports, and especially the basic] THE PEN TH AT FILL Ss 


procedures of our insurance opera- 


tion. 14 é- ‘ 
All the preliminary and present 

study and planning has paid off, we if f f 

believe. State Farm entered the field 

of advanced electronics to keep 


money-saving, time-saving efficiency 
and thorough service abreast of the 
company’s accelerating business 
growth. Our objectives were: 

{ To keep furnishing our policy- 
holders low-cost insurance through 
efficiency gains to keep pace with 
our expanding operation. 

{| To promote the interests of our 
working people—by providing bet- 
ter, more creative jobs through elec- 
tronics—and at the same time to 
help solve our growing employment- 
needs problem. 

{ To keep up State Farm’s growth 
to the fullest extent of our capac- 





AY WODEL 444 DESK SET 
for the general office and 
public counters. 






















ities as working custodians of mu- | 
tual members’ protection and dollars. 

We believe our initial use of data 
processing machines bears out our | 
confidence that they would help us | 
accomplish these objectives. And we | 
now look forward to the establish- 
ment, within the year ahead, of a 
whole system of these machines in 
our regional offices. 

Whether or not State Farm will 
be the pioneer and leading exponent 
of such localized use of electronics, 
the important point is this: Our de- 
centralization plan may well prove to 
be one of the biggest and most con- 
vincing examples of my original 
point. That is: Adaptability to par- 
ticular purposes, 


MODEL 4410 DESK SET 


colored Permalite bases 
for that “‘important”’ look. 


MODEL 4430 DESK SET 


with onyx or carrara bases 
that say, ‘“‘boss man”’. 








We of State Farm do not profess 
to be electronics authorities. But 
we have learned some things that 
have benefitted us. 

We are convinced that data proc- 
essing machines will help us achieve 


our own aims by doing things we reiki 
have not been able to do before, by POINT OF YOUR 







doing many things faster and more ges 
effectively, and by saving money 
over the long span through efficiency 
and reduced future employment 
(though not through reduction of 
present personnel ). 


, P . INTO THE 
The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly BARREL. 


—every time you return the pen to its socket. Ng o 

The base holds 40 times more ink than an a 

ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 for the way you write — 
days. Your money refunded if you are not by number. More than 30 
completely satisfied. point styles. 


We are convinced that electronics 
are especially useful in application 
to the insurance business. But we 
believe that such a big step demands 
searching study as to particular com- 
pany needs and intensive explora- 
tory planning for the program of 
use. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
COPYRIGHT 1956, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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The new, totally automatic Monro-Matic is the desk 
calculator with the modern, compact single keyboard 
of tomorrow. It greatly reduces costs in actuarial, 
accounting, statistical, treasury and investment figur- 
ing. It automatically seeks its own decimal. The only 
one with functional-color controls and automatic 
3-factor multiplication (6 x 7 x 11= 462). 


Set the figures, large or small. Push a key. Automa- 
tion takes over. This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Eliminates human error. 
Ask operators who know. They prefer Monroe. 


A New Principle... 
AUTOMATION 


is at work on desks today 







A New Calculator. 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic is a preferred 
investment, an assurance against obsolescence for 
years to come. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 
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LIFE POLICY LOAN AND CHANGE FIGURING 


In addition to Monro-Matiec fully automatic, 
Monroe makes many other calculators tailored 
to specific requirements in specific insurance 
departments. 











See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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A Check List for Better Management 


F OUR MEMORY SERVES US Cor- 
. we are starting the eighth 
year of this column, “Around the 
Office.” We thought long and seri- 
ously about the subject material to 
be presented during this and the 
coming months. We still believe 
that the pressing problems of man- 
agement remain in the field of em- 
ployee selection, training and devel- 
opment along with the big bugaboo 
of employee efficiency. Before we 
go much further, let us say right 
now that the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of employees stems from and 
is directly influenced by top-manage- 
ment. If the productivity of the 
office is low and office costs are high, 
“look unto yourself” for the answer. 


A Personal Approach 


In presenting our 1956 material 
we thought that each month we 
would present a check-list of points 
and areas of investigation and an- 
alysis, hoping that management will 
look into these areas for ways and 
means of better office operations, 

There are innumerable articles 
written about management—so many 
have been written that we are sur- 
prised that any but the most skilled 
remain in positions of supervision 
and direction. Management is and 
will always be a personal and indi- 
vidual matter. We learn funda- 
mentals, but the application rests 
with the individual. 

The attempt to statistically an- 
alyze the personal, educational and 
vocational background of successful 
men and women of management is 
an interesting enterprise, but we 
doubt that the answers can be stand- 
ardized into a patterned formula 
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whereby a mold is made into which 
each embryonic supervisor must be 
squeezed. Dealing with human be- 
ings, in our opinion, is the most 
exciting, demanding and rewarding 
experience available to mankind. We 
have been on the speaking platform 
and in the audience and we have 
heard innumerable competent speak- 
ers say, in effect, that success in 
management does not require a lik- 
ing for or a tolerance of people. The 
speakers inferred that all one needed 
to do was to follow a few simple 
rules and ergo: a manager is born. 
We differ with that premise. A 
liking of people is essential to the 
understanding of people. Gregari- 
ousness and sociability alone will not 
suffice ; however, those qualities plus 
the “know-how” of human relations 
combine to make management a 
potent force in directing the activ- 
ities of others. We know of excep- 
tions who succeed despite handicaps 
of temperament, but exceptions often 
prove the rule. 


Aptitude Tests 


We have for many years beaten 
the drums for the greater use of 
aptitude tests as part of the screening 
of management candidates so that 
a better job of management develop- 
ment may be accomplished. We 
tested a person for a mid-western 
insurance company, the management 
of which was considering him for 
the position of personnel director. 
The management believed because he 
evidenced social instincts, a pleasant 
agreeableness, that he was personnel 
material. 

A battery of tests revealed a real 
interest in contact work, a highly 


developed social attitude, but a very 
low regard for humans as a group. 
His motivation was power and dom- 
ination—he wanted to boss people, 
and as long as others agreed with 
him and accepted his leadership, 
plans and direction, all was “cherries 
and cream.” Disagree, or show 
evidences of individuality, then 
brother, look out! 

Tolerance of others can be devel- 
oped—so can a reasonable social 
attitude, but if the motivation is 
power and authority, point the drive 
in directions of other than human 
relations. Good salesmen are often 
aggressive and dominant with a drive 
for personal success. 

We can’t ape others in our han- 
dling of management affairs. Noth- 


ing is more ridiculous than a 
dignified, austere, and somewhat 


reticent top-manager trying to be 
“one of the boys” in his contact 
with personnel, whereas others can 
take off their coats, rub elbows with 
the common man and be accepted by 
them without ever losing either their 
dignity or their respectability. If 
there is sound advice, it is “be your- 
self,” but make sure that the “self” 
you are going to be is the best one 
possible. Management often needs 
counsel in its human relations prob- 
lems. It is said that he who is his 
own counselor has a fool for a client. 
Check lists are common in indus- 
try, intended as a guide for the 
complete coverage of the subject. 
Any check list is obviously an all 
inclusive list intended to cover many 
situations and conditions, but always 
pointing in one direction—the ac- 
complishment of the objective. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Check List—Continued 


The objective of management is 
to coordinate the activities of an 
enterprise giving meaning and sub- 
stance to the objectives. Manage- 
ment sets the example for the entire 
organization. Management provides 
the incentive for the others. Man- 
agement is the catalyst that speeds 
up action. Management provides 
the tools with which the job is done. 
Management takes the principal risk 
of failure and reaps the rewards of 
success. 

There is no secret about getting 
people to work together, to follow 
rules and regulations, to subrogate 
themselves to the interest of the 
group. First and foremost, each 
person has a very valuable asset 
known as self-respect. It causes 
him to work hard, carry respon- 
sibilities and generally cooperate in 
community living provided those 
who call the plays honor that self- 
respect and play to it. 

Secondly, each person must under- 
stand his part in the team play and 
be made to realize the importance of 
the part. To do a job without under- 
standing its purpose, its objective 


and its necessity, is like eating good 
food, poorly seasoned—the value is 
there, but the taste is gone. 

Thirdly, most persons have a 
deep-seated desire to belong to the 
group and to be part of an organized 
activity. Their end results may differ 
and the outward reasons may vary, 
but basically they want to be part 
of the scheme. They join clubs, 
unions, go to taverns, live in’ com- 
munities because alone they are 
insufficient. Employees want to be 
part of the company—their com- 
pany—and their proprietory in- 
stincts make it their job—don’t 
discourage this tendency because it 
is the final objective of personnel 
work to make the employee feel at 
home on his job, Good personnel 
practices are reflected when an em- 
ployee speaks of “our office—our 
company” rather than “their office, 
etc.” Team work is the basis of the 
use of the first person, plural “we” 
as opposed to “they”—a detached 
group to which only the select 
belong. 

Here is a check-list for manage- 
ment: 
1. Employee relations 
1.1 Give credit for deserved accom- 
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Write today for “try before 
you buy” samples and 
Property Control Procedure 
Pamphlet No. 262. 
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IF PROPERTY CONTROL 


SERIALLY NUMBERED —— 
\Avitographs 
WILL HELP YOU 


Three Weuys! 


If unattractive, illegible, difficult-to-mount identification 
devices are causing your property control probl i 
time to start using Serially Numbered “AUTOGRAPHS”! 
y “out-front” on your finest 
They’re beautifully lithographed on lustrous Aluminum. 
Eliminate errors in recording! 
can be seen at a glance. Substantially reduce 
costs! Anyone can mount Serially Numbered “AUTO- 
GRAPHS” quickly, safely and permanently on almost any 
clean surface. Simply brush solvent on the adhesive backing 
and press into place. Presto, you’ve eliminated three major 
causes of property control inefficiency! 
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BOX 979E 
MASON CITY, IOWA 











plishment, freely and unsolicited. 
1.2 Listen to employee’s suggestions, 
particularly if the suggestion falls 
into an area where you are the 
expert. 
1.3 Personally welcome new em- 
ployees, assist them in their adjust- 
ment, and display a sincere interest 
in their welfare. 
1.4 Make sure that new employees 
understand what is expected of 
them ; understand the hours of work 
and the importance of punctuality 
and regularity of attendance. 
1.5 Keep the employees informed 
about business conditions, major 
plans affecting the business thereby 
eliminating rumors and gossip. 
1.6 Personally set the example of 
punctuality, cheerfulness, civic lead- 
ership, tolerance, confidence, and 
particularly in the area of application 
to business. 
1.7 Maintain fair, but strict dis- 
cipline as regards the employees 
conduct in respect to hours of 
work, work application and quality 
of work. 
1.8 Recognize that grievances, dis- 
putes and misunderstanding will oc- 
cur in every office regardless of size 
—this being so, show a willingness 
to handle and adjust such grievances 
in a straightforward manner with 
fairness to all concerned. 
1.9 Avail yourself for consultation 
on personal problems of employees 
with a willingness to counsel and 
assist where possible upon request— 
this requires a genuine regard of 
and capacity for human understand- 
ing. 
1.(10) Develop cooperation among 
the employees and between the em- 
ployees and management by being 
cooperative, by establishing good 
communications and by being defi- 
nite in requests, objectives and in 
job assignments. 
1.(11) Handle promotions and 
transfers on an _ objective basis, 
recognizing the merit of the indi- 
vidual and his total service value 
regardless of your personal likes and 
dislikes. 
1.(12) Evidence enthusiasm for and 
interest in the operations of the 
office and the work problems of the 
employees—too often management is 
too busy with its own problems to 
“talk things over” with others. 
2. Work Organization and Planning 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Forms Design and Control 


JOHN L. PRIMM 
Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association 


HE SUBJECT OF “FORMS CON- 
pene is a matter of “Manage- 
ment Control,” and unless its forms 
are controlled, I doubt seriously 
whether management is in control. 
This is not an easy task, because in 
this age of constant change in our 
methods, machines, and materials, 
more and more time should be spent 
studying our forms. 


Testing Our Standards 


At one time I worked for a manu- 
facturer of livestock feed. One of 
our slogans was, “It’s in the Bag,” 
and day after day we tested the in- 
gredients that went into the bag in 
order to determine that the product 
met prescribed specifications and 
standards. Likewise, in our offices, 
we should have standards, and one 
good way of testing these standards 
is to have an effective and practical 
forms control program. 

Thomas Henry Huxley said, “Ifa 
little knowledge is dangerous, where 
is the man who has so much as to 
be out of danger?” When I think 
of what improved forms can do in 
our offices, I know of no question 
that stirs my imagination quite like 
this, and, I dare say, the time will 
never come when we can be satisfied 
with our forms nor with our know]- 
edge of them. 

“Forms are the tools of business 
just as hammers, saws, planes, and 
chisels are the tools of carpentry,” 
according to Forms Engineering of 
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the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

In considering forms control we 
should include all printed and dupli- 
cated forms, stationery, column pads, 
file folders, labels, envelopes, index 
cards, rubber stamps, and any other 
media which may become a part of 
the records of an organization. All 
of these items play an important part 
in our offices and the omission of 
any of them may impair the effec- 
tiveness of a forms control program. 

“The Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates a ratio of $1 for forms to $17 
for their processing as the cost to 
industry generally. And yet, man- 
agement is prone to think in terms 
of the expenditures for printed forms 
rather than the far greater cost aris- 
ing from their processing the result- 
ing errors of omission and commis- 
sion.” (February, 1952, Methods 
Magazine.) 


Twenty for One 


“For every dollar you pay the 
printer for a form you generally have 
to spend about $20 for filling in, 
interpreting, mailing, filing, and 
storing it. The total cost of a form 
from cradle to grave is thus $21.” 
(February, 1952, Management Re- 
view, “Forms Control Means Cost 
Control,” by N. O. Convillon, Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. ) 

I have made numerous studies of 
the cost of forms and clerical ex- 
penses in various insurance applica- 
tions and have found the foregoing 
expenses are conservative. Gener- 
ally speaking, it does not matter 


what you pay for your forms as long 
as you can save labor expense, how- 
ever, to change your forms for 
change sake without saving labor ex- 
pense, increasing production, im- 
proving efficiency or reducing forms 
cost, is probably an unwise move 
and one that will be expensive. 


The Need for a Form 


A forms control program will 
disclose the need for a form, and 
in so doing, faulty and unnecessary 
operations may be discovered that 
may be improved or discontinued. 

An examination of a form and 
its use will reveal the minimum and 
maximum design specifications, 
which may bring about savings in 
forms cost, clerical work, and post- 
age, with no resulting disadvantages. 

A forms control program, also, 
will present a record of the uses of 
a form. It is surprising how the use 
of a form will vary from office to 
office. I recall an important monthly 
report that was prepared in four to 
eight copies. Our management de- 
cided that six copies were sufficient 
in even the most unusual cases. 
Quite obviously the four and eight 
copy offices were not equally effi- 
cient, especially if six copies of the 
report would do the job. 

A forms control program will 
bring about purchasing economy. If 
you don’t know what you need, how 
much you need, when you need it, 
and where you need it, how can you 
make economical purchases. Some 
of our studies have disclosed that 
we were purchasing or printing 

(Continued on page 56) 
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LYNE S. METCALFE 


Clear 
the 
Desks! 


HE AVERAGE INSURANCE OFFICE 
yg often swamped with enough 
paper handling problems to “sink a 
ship” as the saying goes. And once, 
somebody did say: “If all the paper 
work needed to plan and construct 
a battleship were loaded on it, the 
old battle-cry would ring out to 
‘Clear the Decks’ because it prob- 
ably could sink it.” 

The paper pile-up in most insur- 
ance offices practically demands a 
similar call to “Clear the Desks” 
every day. But in many of them 
where there has been a failure to 
stream-line paper handling in all its 
phases, there is serious trouble try- 
ing to obey such an order. 

For some office managers and 
staff it is becoming more than diffi- 
cult to battle the bottle-necks. For 





















Accomplishments of this collator are many, as set forth in text, and diagram below 
indicates locations of various important sections. 


others it is virtually impossible to 
keep an even flow of communica- 
tions material on the move with the 
same old handling methods in the 
same old way. And the problem 
keeps growing with the broadening 
of company operations which makes 
the masses of paper mount higher 
and higher, year by year. 

Systems engineers have, of 
course, solved many of the old 
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paper-work problems on the record- 
keeping-operations end. And, where 
modern methods were adopted in 
such departments, employee fatigue 
and costs dropped as rapidly as 
morale and efficiency went up. That 
is an old story. 

Today, however, the major slow- 
down points reported in a_ large 
number of insurance offices are in 
the production end of paper han- 
dling. It is here, where company 
personnel does much of the publish- 
ing work, that quick printing, as- 
sembling, binding, prompt delivery 
and rapid mailing is imperative be- 
cause of the inherent urgency of in- 
surance communications. 

Weaknesses in this often neg- 
lected link of the paper-communica- 
tion-materials chain are being dis- 
covered more and more by alert 
company and agency managements. 
They are finding two basic factors 
go hand in hand in improving pro- 
duction. 

One is the necessity to set up ade- 
quate and effective on-the-spot han- 
dling methods. This involves the 
consideration of improved mechan- 
ical techniques. It also suggests of- 
fice manager and employee self- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES—NO. 9 IN A SERIES 


Recordak Microfilming saves 
$10,000 per year 
in filmg space and cabmets 


Saves thousands of 
clerical hours, too, 

at Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


As many as sixty thousand documents 
are photographed on Recordak Microfilm daily at 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of the world’s 
leading mutual insurance firms. 

This, of course, cuts filing requirements tremen- 
dously. But, more importantly, it speeds the handling 
of checks, claim records, invoices, purchase orders 
and other important documents. And it keeps this 
data at the finger tips—ready for immediate review 
in Recordak Film Readers. All of which is reflected 
in the service and dividends to policyholders. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 


Recordak Triplex Micro- 
filmer, one of the three 
different Recordak models 
used by Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


See how Recordak 
Microfilming can help you: 


[_] If you are now transcribing information from one 
set of records to another 

[_] If you are now posting data to ledger and customer 
statement 

[_] If you are now describing individual purchases, 
credits, etc., on your bills 

(_] If you are now making a record of checks prior to 
deposit in your bank 

(_] If you are now making your punched card reports in 
duplicate, or using multiple carbon forms in sales 
books, etc. 


[_] If you are now making photocopies of records 


New, free booklet “Short Cuts That Save Millions” 
gives you the whole story 


=RE. L. 0. PR DRK (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your booklet 
*Short Cuts That Save Millions” 


Name 


. 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City. 

















Mr. Car R. SCHMIDT, President of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Francisco. 


“The success of our business”, 
points out Mr. Schmidt, “is based 
on giving the best possible litho- 
graphy at the best possible value. 
Experience has taught us that the 
cost of using quality papers, inks, 
machines and craftsmanship is 
negligible compared with the su- 
periority of the finished product.” 


FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery. Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
copy costs Jess than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises Jess than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
entrust your letters—your personal 
representatives—to the highest-quality, 
most impressive, rag-content letter 
paper obtainable: ADVANCE BOND. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: Your business 
records. Record paper averages but 1% 
of total accounting costs. This minute 
cost increases Jess than 1% when you 
select the most durable, permanent 
record paper made: L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER. 


Thus at practically no extra cost, you 
can be sure of prestige-enhancing sta- 
tionery and dependable records regard- 
less of time and hard use. These plus 
values have characterized L. L. Brown 
papers for 106 years. 


Your regular supplier of stationery and 
records is well versed in the various 
L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
recommend those best suited to your 
particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 
(S|PAPERS 


“*SO MUCH extra value 


FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’’ 
Since 1849 
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Forms Design—from page 53 


some forms weekly or monthly when 
we should have done so semi-an- 
nually or annually. Another very 
important item is the matter of com- 
bining or pooling orders. To do so 
will be likely to please the printer 
and reduce costs. This is what I 
mean: Suppose you need several 
different envelopes of the same size 
for which your combined require- 
ments are one hundred thousand. 
If you place an order for each en- 
velope as an individual purchase 
you are probably being charged the 
five, ten, twenty-five, or fifty-thou- 
sand rate, but if you pool your orders 
for a one hundred thousand order 
you will be charged at this rate plus 
an almost negligible plate change 
charge for each different envelope 
or form. 


Simplifying Procedures 


Forms control is necessary in 
simplifying procedures. Combining 
forms to do two or more jobs simul- 
taneously is better than individual 
performance. To do so is a matter 
of economy and efficiency. A good 
form is more or less a picture of 
good procedure, so if you don’t 
know what is in the picture, what 
is on the form, how do you know 
that you have a good procedure ? 

The foregoing may be considered 
as being essential to operating effi- 
ciency, giving us acquisition control, 
clerical control, and finally manage- 
ment control. 

; Reprinted from “The Interpreter,” published 


bv the Insurance Accounting and_ Statistical 
Association, 





Clear the Desks—from page 54 


study of the flow of paper materials 
handling from operator to operator, 
station to station, etc. Revised rout- 
ing schedules and manual move- 
ments often reveal ways to eliminate 
repetitious labor, overlaps, back- 
tracking and so on. 

Another basic factor of equal con- 
sideration is the matter of combating 
rising costs of paper operations. In 
recent years, some progressive com- 
panies and agencies have sought to 
build up more efficient facilities for 
imprinting paper communications 
material, In many instances this was 


done to overcome the high cost fac- 
tors of using outside commercial 
services. 

A study of the costs of imprinting 
alone, since 1940, shows that in the 
field of letter press there has been 
an increase of 48.6%. In mimeo- 
graphing it has been 50% and in 
multigraphing, 57.4%. Duplicator 
work has gone up 41%. And, the 
highest and most disturbing cost 
factor of all has been an 85% in- 
crease in collating loose sheets for 
binding. 

Naturally, these increases have 
been largely due to the steadily ris- 
ing cost of labor, along with an in- 
creasing cost of materials. Im- 
proved printing machinery in the 
various processes has tended to hold 
these costs down, but the price ad- 
vance has been a steady one. 

It is gradually being learned that 
the item of sorting and _ collating 
presents the most significant con- 
trollable factor in regulating manual 
production bottlenecks—and also in 
reducing labor costs of paper ma- 
terials handling. And, some striking 
advances have been made in regulat- 
ing this operation through mechani- 
cal aids. 


The variety of published items 
and the volume of pieces necessary 
to the work of any home office, 
branch or agency operation—the 
majority of which must be collated 
assumes mountainous proportions 
with many companies. For example 
an average list includes: 

Bulletins 

Rate lists 
Schedules 
Advertising material 
Lists 

Notices 

Booklets 
Statements 
Manuals 

Talks 

Forms 

Reports 

Publicity releases 
Instruction material 
Specifications 


In many offices in the insurance 
field, printed communications are 
still sorted by hand for binding and 
stapling, slow work at best—and 
costly at a time when clerical sala- 
ries are on the rise, and office space 
is at an all time high. This is espe- 
cially true in large offices where not 
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only the number of items to be 
printed, bound and mailed is on the 
increase, but where the variety and 
number of copies is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Collating any sizeable job by hand 
usually tends to breed confusion, 
often causes serious undetected er- 
rors in blank, missing or misplaced 
sheets and excessive man _ hours. 
Clerical or stenographic personnel is 
usually assigned to the job. Often 
this is at the tired end of a late hour 
in the day. Usually the pressure is 
put on, say five or six girls, to hurry 
last minute distribution at 
once, Many offices are guilty of de- 
manding good work under such con- 
ditions, yet compound the confusion 
without detailed instructions as to 
team work and systems of proce- 
dure. 


some 


In fact, collating has been done by 
hand for so long in so many insur- 
ance offices that it has become more 
or less a traditional operation. It is 
somewhat inconsistent to note how 
the average printing or processing 
job is based on mass production, yet 
the sorting end is left in the hands 
of a few office girls. 


New Economies 


On the other hand, modern me- 
chanical sheet sorters or collators, 
wherever they have been placed in 
use by progressive organizations, 
have in recent years brought new 
economies into this picture. But, as 
the quantities of paper to be proc- 
essed and sorted has grown so rap- 
idly, some faster method of collating 
large quantities to meet dead-lines 
has long been a big need. 

There continue to be some effi- 
cient advances made in the design 
and manufacture of collating ma- 
chines, Recent design developments 
have made it possible to reduce costs 
and increase operating speed me- 
chanically so that one office girl can 
handle an entire large-size sorting 
job, . 

Among the latest techniques sub- 
mitted is a newly developed “Accra- 
Feed Collator” method which is 
now employed by such large users 
of paper communications material as 
The Ford Foundation, Glenn Mar- 
tin, Deleo Remy Division of General 
Motors Corp., International Busi- 
ness Machines, Chevrolet, Douglas 
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Aircraft, Chrysler, National Labor 
Relations Board, the FBI, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, Ford 
Motor Engineering, etc. 

Speaking about this new system, 
T. J. Kizer, vice-president of Repro- 
ductions Products Co., designers of 
the Accra-Feed Collator, said: 
“The mechanical methods of sort- 
ing, assembling or collating have 
long been in the horse and buggy 
stage. Only recently have new, revo- 
lutionary, high-production type 
automatic collators been a reality. 
“Our first automatic collator was 
built in 1946, It used the revolving 
drum principle but was hooked on to 
and driven by a duplicator machine. 
It had many weaknesses but it did 
collate automatically. The entire 
field of automatic collating was so 
completely uncharted that we had 
to build three different models in 
production before the present ma- 
chine was perfected. In short, we 
had to learn to crawl before we 
learned to walk. 

“Today’s machines with double 
sheet eliminators and electronics de- 
vices to scan for blanks and elimi- 
nate misses is a far cry from those 
early models. They automatically 
produce a completed collation with- 
out blanks, misses, or doubles and 
shut off automatically at the end of 
the job. 

“It is rather significant that even to 
this day many large and otherwise 
highly progressive companies and 
departments within companies ac- 
cept without question the necessary 
evil of marshalling various members 
of the existing personnel to monoto- 
nously hand gather great reams of 
printed material. The significance, 
of course, lies in the fact that many 
company and department heads still 
are unaware that new mass collating 
techniques are a reality.” 

In the offices using this new sys- 
tem they formerly set aside office 
space and assigned a part of the of- 
fice staff to sort the pages of a bulle- 
tin, specification or report. Today 
the new method compiles up to fifty 
identical sets of printed matter in a 
single operation. It “organizes” 
each of one hundred twenty-five dif- 
ferent pages all in proper sequence 
ready for binding, banding, stitching 
or stapling and this is all done at a 
speed of six thousand sheets an 
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booklets 


P222-——Let's Start from Scratch 


Over 95% of all smokers carry book 
matches and nearly half can remember the 
advertising message without taking them out 
of their pockets. People accept them as a 
useful item and are therefore receptive to 
the product or service featured. They are 
an inexpensive form of advertising that can 
be distributed in a controlled fashion or 
mailed to prospects and clients. This book- 
let explains the advantages of this advertis- 
ing medium, tells the various ways in which 
it can be used and demonstrates the vari- 
ous forms and styles available. It will be 
useful in designing a rounded-out advertising 
campaign. 


P223—Idea Booklet on Sales Presen- 
tations 


How many times have you seen a sales- 
man, even an insurance salesman, leafing 
through bundles of paper to find documen- 
tation of the facts he wishes to present. This 
booklet is intended to aid in the proper 
selection of a loose-leaf binder or sales pres- 
entation to eliminate this fumbling. Using 
the question and answer approach it guides 
the loose-leaf planner in the use of the most 
effective material and specifications. It also 
includes information on the selection of a 
binder, paper stock, cover designs, indexes 
and acetate sheet protectors. 


P224—Manual of Record Storage 
Practice 


This booklet stresses the fundamental fact 
that a definite program of record storage 
and record retention is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It considers such problems as file 
department organization, the transference of 
records from active files, the indexing of 
stored material and the destruction of 
records. In addition there is a comprehen- 
sive revised schedule for the retention of 
various types of business records and a 
display of low-cost efficient record storage 
equipment. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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. Clear the Desks—Continued 


hour. And when the job is done the 
device automatically shuts itself off. 

It was pointed out that the Accra- 
Feed method is also easily adaptable 
in its principles to many special 
sorting needs such as page mounted 
swathes or for catalogs or circulars. 
It may be adapted to a wide variety 
of stocks from 16 lb. paper to card 
board. (Suggested reading on this 
topic, “Mass Collating Today,” is 
available without charge from J. J. 
Sugrue, 12790 Westwood Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan). 

One of the troublesome factors in 
hand sorting has always been the 
persistency with which unprinted or 
blank pages get into the hopper and 
are bound into sets which are then 
incomplete. By an electrical scan- 
ning device this hazard is now elimi- 
nated, also resulting in saving the 
time and money involved in making 
corrections afterwards. 

These improved methods of sort- 
ing strike at the basic costs involved 
in any quantity paper-handling op- 
eration—reduction of the labor cost. 





Chances of sorting errors are elimi- 
nated and the time it takes to get out 
a big job is reduced. 


The Procedure 


How does this system work? 
Briefly, the procedure is as follows: 

First, a full set of each sheet is 
placed on the “elevator,” each set 
being separated by a key card. In 
addition to the number of sheets 
needed, a few extra ones are in- 
cluded to compensate for blank 
pages automatically rejected by the 
electric “scanner.” 

These are two counters, one set to 
designate any number of the fifty 
pockets to be used, the other to con- 
trol the desired number of sheets in 
each pocket. The girl turns on the 
switch and the job is automatically 
completed after which the device 
shuts itself off. Filled pockets are 
then unloaded in a few minutes by 
merely rotating the pocket drum. 

Each pocket will hold about one 
hundred twenty-five sheets of 20 Ib. 
stock and several complete sets may 
be collated into each pocket by using 





letters 


look 
better 





on brighter, whiter 





WESTON BOND 


Just tell your printer to use brighter, whiter 
Weston Bond for your letterheads and match- 
ing envelopes. This fine rag content paper 
costs no more yet makes a striking difference 
in appearance and performance. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 








colored divider sheets; two sets of 
fifty pages each; three sets of forty 
pages; six sets of twenty pages and 
so on. 

Said, J. P. Baldwin, superintend- 
ent of printing and photography, the 
Glenn L. Martin Company: 
“Collating has always been a prob- 
lem with us and we are mostly con- 
cerned with short runs of many 
pages. In the past we have used the 
lazy susan two-tier type revolving 
table and also made limited use of 
other types of collators. We felt 
the Accra-Feed type would lend it- 
self to our problems. 

“We are quite satisfied. The secret 
in using this type collator is to prop- 
erly load the feed elevator in the 
proper sequence to best utilize the 
fifty available receiving pockets. It 
is possible to collate at a rate of one 
hundred and ten sheets per minute 
(maximum sheet size 11” x 14”) 
wherein as many as one hundred 
twenty-five sheets can be placed in 
each of fifty pockets. The operator 
can prepare additional set-ups for 
the feed elevator while the machine 
is in operation and the unit can work 
with an electronic scanner to reject 
blank sheets. The collator is used 
to gather material used for printed 
brochures, manuals, catalogs, hand- 
books, etc. 

“Costwise, we are able to reduce 
collating expense considerably; on 
8% x 11 pages we can collate at a 
rate of $.45 per thousand compared 
to a previous rate of $1.55 per thou- 
sand.” 

Obviously, the new ways and 
means available today for reducing 
costs on paper sorting, plus simplifi- 
cation of the personnel problems 
formerly involved in the hand oper- 
ations phase of office production, 
should go far to ward off paperwork 
overloads which threaten to “sink” 
any office ship. 





NAMED SALES MANAGER 


LAURENCE J. O'BRIEN has_ been 
named general sales manager of the 
American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, which specializes in electric 
protection against fire, burglary and 
holdup. Prior to his association 
with ADT, Mr. O’Brien was a mem 
ber of the IBM sales organization. 
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A Check List—from page 52 


2.1 Keep abreast with the new de- 
velopments in the industry and the 
improvements in procedures in com- 
parable and competing offices. Have 
an open mind to new ideas. 

2.2 Stress quality of work as well 
as quantity of production so that one 
js not attained at the expense of the 
other. 

2.3 Have a complete job analysis 
showing details of what is done in 
the office, by whom it is done and 
how it is done. 

24 Explore the full 
of using mechanical aids in task 
performance. 

2.5 Inspect working conditions and 
equipment, making comparisons as 
to the conditions in comparable 
offices. 

2.6 Encourage the subordinate man- 
agement to participate in trade, pro- 
fessional and industry group asso- 
ciations as a means of training and 
work method improvement. 

2.7 Study errors and customer com- 
plaints in order to correct and 
control the quality of clerical pro- 
duction. 

2.8 Develop understudies and de- 
velop employees for promotion by 
training and by greater flexibility 
among the employees. Let more em- 
ployees know what others are doing 
by position-interchange from time to 
time. 

2.9 Promote safety and health in 
the office by improving ventilation, 
providing adequate space and by 
using good equipment. Cleanliness 
in the office is essential. 

2.(10) Utilize the employees’ abil- 
ities to the best advantage by know- 
ing more about the employees—their 
interests — abilities — capacities — 
and training. Aptitude testing can 
assist in this area. 

2.(11) Reduce controllable turn- 
over by finding out why employees 
leave the company’s service. Sever- 
ance interviews will do the trick. 
2.(12) Analyze the distribution of 
work and task assignments among 
the employees to determine if each is 
carrying his full share. 

2.(13) Reward meritorious service 
by tangible evidences of recognition 
‘salary increases) so as to provide 
the necessary incentive for continued 
application to the work assignments. 
2.(14) Periodically evaluate the em- 


possibilities 
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ployees so as to have an objective 
analysis of their attainments as com- 
pared to your defined expectations. 


Privileges of Management 


There are many who believe that 
when they attain the status of super- 
visor, manager or executive, call it 
what you will, that they have earned 
certain privileges and rights which 
set them apart from the other less 
fortunate employees. These em- 
ployees have been led to believe that 
the management status gives them 
freedom from criticism, immunity 
to rules and regulations, the right 
to a private office with all the trim- 
mings, and the right of personal 


action regardless of the likes and 
dislikes of others (employees). 
Somewhere down the line we have 
ignored the advantages of proper 
training in management and we have 
failed in our presentation of the true 
and realistic aspects of management. 
Management is a challenge, an op- 
portunity and a responsibility, all 
wrapped up in one job. It carries 
risk, worry and hard work. 
Personality is one of the most 
important aspects of management 
which can spell success or failure. 
Social maturity permits the manager 
to act more like an adult than a child, 
to meet personal problems, competi- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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The problem of lack of filing space 
was solved in the above filing de- 
partment with the installation of the 
Visi-Shelf Filing System. Filing ca- 
pacity was doubled without adding 
an inch of floor space! Whether just 
one unit or a hundred, each Visi- 
Shelf unit saves space, time and 
money! 


74'7" 


Floor Plan of on Actual Filing Area Before 
installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
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“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE’ 
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This crea was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
@ filing copacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Floor Pian after installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 





PE TTY 





Visi-Shelf Units are available with doors 
for i Pp ion; without 
doors where dust protection is not essen- 
tial; or in a combination of both! 








More thon Hell the Filing Aree Recovered for Orher Use! 





FILE SURVEY area and a manual 
FILING MANUAL ©” Terminal Digit Filing 


i 
! 
1 
A survey of your filing 
‘ 
cit I 
is yours at no obligation. " 





35'2° 
90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
crea, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing areal 
These units, with @ filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches — an increase of 25% in filing copacity. 


oe ee ee Se 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc. ae-1 8 
105 Reade Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send the following: 
... File Survey Form 
Manual on Terminal Digit Filing 
Catalog & Name of nearest distributor 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTO} 





FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 


Micro 

. Open Shelf Files 

Portable 

Rotary 

. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


Pwn- 


Pu eh 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. Copvholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


. Index 
. Silencer 
. Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
—o _ vipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 


114. 


100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Biotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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*® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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WomEN, Too, have estate problems. 
A large proportion of the owners of 
substantial estates, possibly the ma- 
jority, are women, When an estate 
owner dies, a major problem con- 
fronting the heirs is liquidity. 

In a recent estate analysis pre- 
pared for a woman owner of a 
Wisconsin creamery, William G. 
Rothermel, CLU of Milwaukee 
found that on her death there would 
be an estimated tax liability of 
$25,000. However, instead of writ- 
ing a life policy in that amount, Mr. 
Rothermel kept digging into needs. 

It developed that Mrs. Estate 
Owner was more concerned about 
equal distribution of her estate to 
her two sons and two daughters ; yet, 
she hoped that the sons might gain 
control of her corporation stock. 
Mr. Rothermel then suggested (1) 
establishing the market value of the 
stock, (2) drawing up a buy-and-sell 
agreement whereby the daughters 
would sell their stock to the sons, 
and (3) funding the entire arrange- 
ment with $60,000 of ordinary life 
insurance on the mother. 

Result: Everybody’s happy _be- 
cause the administrator is assured 
of guaranteed cash to pay tax and 
other estate transfer charges; the 
sons will have guaranteed cash to 
buy their sisters’ stock, thereby gain- 
ing control of the corporation in 
accordance with their mother’s wish ; 
the daughters will have a guaranteed 
market for their stock; and the 
mother, right now, has guaranteed 
peace of mind. 


“I AGREE YOU DON’T NEED more life 
insurance, any more than a man 
needs a brand new automobile, an 
automatic dryer or an electric dish 
washer. None is a real necessity. 
Let’s suppose you die without this 
life insurance. Your wife can easily 
find a job under today’s conditions. 
Your children can look after them- 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies 


Your wife and children can 
move into a smaller home or rent an 
apartment. They can sell the house 
and salvage at least a part of your 
equity. I’m sure you could count 
upon your children to support their 
mother, in her old age. I agree you 
don’t need insurance. But if you 
wait until you feel you'd like some, 
you may not be able to get it.”— 
T. H. Erbe, CLU, Baltimore. 


selves. 





IT WAS INTERESTING, to say the 
least, that one of The Travelers’ 
leading life producers—Harold S. 
Parsons of Los Angeles—was in his 
office on the long distance telephone 
with a prospect at 5:30 p.m. Every- 
one else had gone for the day. Off 
the cuff, Mr. Parsons observed : 

“In this business of life, I have no 
magic word, no secret. If you enjoy 
what you're doing, it isn’t work. If 
you do your job solely for the fun 
there is in it, with no thought of 
money, you'll be a successful sales- 
man. The mere fact that I’m avail- 
able to advise anybody at any hour, 
even though there is no new business 
involved, helps me sell insurance. 
You see, we get beyond the common 
buyer-seller relationship. My clients 
don’t think of me as a salesman; 
they think of me as a friend. Friend- 
ship entails tremendous responsibil- 
ities, which I try to fulfill.” 


THE KNIVES AND FORKS hadn’t even 
been ordered when Pro Sherman ot 
Kansas City observed six years ago 
the construction of a small drive-in 
restaurant. 

He interviewed the three partners 
concerned and wrote three five-year 
term policies of $16,200 to fund a 
buy-and-sell agreement. The next 
year he wrote three $40,000 term ex- 
pectancy policies for family protec- 
tion. The year after that, he con- 
verted portions of these to permanent 
forms in the amount cf $76,000. 
And the year after that, converted 
the partnership term policies into 
permanent form, at the same time 
increasing them to $22,500 each. 
Also in that year, he sold the part- 
ners life coverage on their wives. 

The total life insurance now in 
force is approximately $350,000. 
The restaurant is prospering, and 
an increase in the partnership cov- 
erage is in the offing. Also, several 
personal term policies are to be con- 
verted. Besides that, Pro Sherman 
has written all the casualty and fire 
contracts in force on the restaurant, 
with accident and health policies on 
the members of the firm. 

The moral seems to be: Get with 
them in the beginning and grow with 
them through the years. 


N. WILBuR ScH.arFF of Detroit likes 
to demonstrate the low cost of 
juvenile life insurance by taking the 
cash value, at the end of twenty 
years then subtracting the premiums 
for it in that period. After he had 
done this for one grandfather the 
latter said, “Life insurance on a 
permanent basis of less than $10 a 
year per $1,000 is an outright steal. 
A kid would have to live a hundred 
years to put more into it than he 
receives.” Bill has incorporated that 
gratuitous sales point in his presen- 
tation of juvenile life insurance to 
grandfathers. 
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REINSURANCE 


EXCLUSIVELY 
LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 


161 East 42nd St. © NewYork 17, N.Y. 











LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


ANOTHER RECORD 


Again in 1955 Provident’s ordinary life insur- 
ance production surpassed by a sizable margin 
all previous records for a 12-month period. The 
production itself—in both volume and quality of 
business—is a tribute to the field force organi- 
zation. To each Provident producer we say a 
very sincere “Thank you.” 
ai 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga 


=|: -Since 1887 


ee AI-f I-|L-=} LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 








Sale and Lease-back—tfrom page 3% 


individual and other owners an| 
were not for sale except at prices 
that produced a yield which was 
entirely inadequate to meet the 
amortization and interest require. 
ments of these life insurance com- 
panies. 

| realized then that, in order to 
meet such requirements, a lease 
would have to be created or “tailored 
to suit.” This might be achieved, 
| reasoned, by interesting a company 
whose financial standing, as a lessee, 
would be acceptable to these institu- 
tions, to sell real estate which it 
owned and occupied and simultane- 
ously take back a long-term net 
lease thereon. The company would 
thereby become a_ tenant-occupant 
instead of an owner-occupant of such 
property. This would enable it to 
convert fixed assets into working 
capital which might be employed 
more profitably in its business. 


Inquiries Sent Out 


Accordingly, I addressed a letter 
to a number of nationally known 
corporations inquiring if they would 
be so interested. Among the replies 
was one from the Lerner Stores 
Corporation, of New York, advising 
that it would consider such a sale 
on a new building which it owned 
and occupied in Atlanta, Georgia. 
I departed from San Francisco for 
New York and called on the official 
who had written me. After receiving 
the particulars from him, I pro- 
ceeded to Atlanta to inspect the 
property. From Atlanta I went to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
I happily sold this property to the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company. Lerner Stores took back 
a net lease for thirty years. The sale 
price was $210,000. The president 
and other officials of Jefferson 
Standard Life were very pleased with 
this purchase and informed me that 
they would be interested in addi- 
tional investments of this character. 

I now embarked upon a national 
campaign to interest other corpora- 
tions in the sale and lease-back of 
their real estate, which was to cul- 
minate several years later in the 
largest transaction of this kind, from 
the standpoint of sale price, of a 
single parcel of property. 
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The Greyhound Corporation, of 
Chicago, was another of those which 
responded to one of my letters. 
\iter calling on the treasurer of the 
company, | ended up by selling for 
one of its subsidiaries, Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., its new bus 
terminal on Texas Avenue in 
Houston, Texas. The purchaser was 
the Baptist Foundation of Texas. 
Southwestern Greyhound took back 
a lease for a primary term of twenty- 
five years with a series of renewal 
options for extended terms at sub- 
stantially reduced rentals. The sale 
price was $850,000. 

During the year 1943, I learned of 
two properties in Manhattan, New 
York City, which already had the 
lease feature desired by institutional 
investors. ‘The properties, which 
were under one ownership, were 
subject to long-term net leases with 
the F. W. Woolworth Company. 
One of these was an eighteen-story 
store and office building at 33 West 
42nd Street; the other was a mul- 
tiple store structure at the southwest 
corner of St. Nicholas Avenue and 
18lst Street. 

After a hegira (more fully covered 
in John Kobler’s biographical profile 
of myself which appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post of February 
12, 1949, entitled “Real Estate’s 
Mighty Atom”) I sold these prop- 
erties in 1945 to the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, of New York, for 
$8,250,000. The following year | 
resold them for Thompson-Starrett 
to Yale University for $9,350,000. 

Another company which _ re- 
sponded to one of my letters was The 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. This culminated in my sale, 
on March 12, 1948, of the company’s 
twenty-four-story home-office build- 
ing at 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City, to the Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society for $12,500,- 
000. This was the largest sale, from 
the standpoint of sale price, of a 
single parcel of property which had 
been sold on a_ lease-back basis. 
Western Union took back a lease for 
a primary term of twenty-five years. 
with a series of renewal options 
aggregating seventy-five years more. 

Other real estate brokers collabo- 
rated with me in several of these 
transactions. 


(To be Continued ) 
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There are Unlimited Opportunities 
For Progressive Salesmen at... 


Postat LIFE 


... a Company On the Move! 


. . . with complete, modern lines 





of Life, Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization. 









WRITE TODAY TO: 
CHARLES P. GISH, 


VICE PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES. 


C. M. MITCHELL, 
VICE PRESIDENT & SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS. 








POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


612 West 47th St. O. R. JACKSON, President Kansas City, Mo. 





“=——DISTINGUISHED CHICAGO LANDMARKS=——— 





INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 











’) For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the ¢ 
hotel nearest you. 
in BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 
In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 
in CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 
in NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — PLeza 5-5000 
The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 
have reciprocal arrangements with the ebove Sonnabend Operated 
Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service 









































Your MOST usable . . . EASIEST-to-use rate book 


Here are your to 





THE COMPEND 


8 ADDITIONAL COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the COM- 
PEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything important to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of every development 
in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions of these 
policies available anywhere. 

The 1956 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with fact- 
grounded unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your key to successful 
selling . . . with more data about most companies! Here's why : 


Agents say... 

The COMPEND gives you ail the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional standing . . . 
makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 


The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds . . . always 
ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force 


in the U.S. and Canada you have this detailed 
information: — 


Rates, current dividends, Policy analyses 
and histories Rates and values for Juveniles 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
9 te Industrial and annuity premium 


yr & Life I aliceeahth Basic Tables for interest and 





installment figures, -up insurance, 
. Year-end total business figures cash values, etc. - 


<a Plus... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than 1/4 the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4,50 ea.; 


3, 4 or § books—$4,27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more—$4,05 ea. (10% discount), 











fi 
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toktommission builders for 1966 





‘ Your CLINCHER for the BIG-MONEY POLICIES 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


‘ All the latest changes in options 4m every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 leading 
OM companies—more information thar. the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical fuct 
that there are more than 700 changes made. every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information on 98% of all life insurance 





ment 


in outstanding im the United States and Canada! 

f Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your million-dollar-round-table 

ba potential . . . the facts you must have'for effective programming. And programming 
™ produces the real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 

a With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoyance. No need for your clients’ 

ins policies . . . all the term8they show—and more—are in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS yol have all the current options extended since the 
policy’s date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy itself or in the companies’ 
own rate books! 

ways With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for you . . . by showing 

prospects how they'll work for them. 

ce With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or 

ed aA no correspondence with companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your income and 

Ng keep your clients. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who really services his accounts 
. » you uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 
All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission on just one new policy! 


* \ oS Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
Ss ¥ 6-or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


flitcralt , sconrenaid 


75 Fulton Street, York 38, 


BRANCH OFFICES « Boston * Chattanooga « Cincinatti » Dallas * Los Angeles « Richmond 








Death Claim Procedures—from page 
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Amount of Liability 
$20,000 or less 


Over $20,000 but not 
exceeding $35,000 
Over $35,000 but not 
exceeding $75,000 
Over $75,000 but not 
exceeding $100,000 
Over $100,000 





Authority 


Claims examiner 

Senior claims examiner, or 
Committee member 
Committee member 


2 Committee members 


2 Committee members and the 
chairman or vice-chairman 

2 Committee members and the 
chairman or vice-chairman and the 
officer in charge 








Claims involving contestability, 
double indemnity, liability under a 
clause providing for the payment of 
less than the face amount, or any 
claim requiring investigation. may 
not be paid without the approval of 
at least two committee members. 


Liability for double indemnity 
may be denied by three members of 
the committee including the chair- 
man or vice-chairman and providing 
no other member dissents. The 
committee may not rescind a con- 
tract without the concurrence of the 





In 1956... 


. «+ More, even, than before, the successful life man—no matter 
whether he's a company official or in the field—will have to have 
at his instant command a lot of facts, a lot of information, a lot 
of background, and a lot of knowledge! 











Best's 
Life Reports 








mation has 








Best's 
Life Chart 











inclusive Complete Life Service. 





The company man will need to know "what's doing" in the entire 
industry . . . and the field man will discover increasingly that his 
presentations will need thorough, fact-grounded support! 


Since 1899 the leading publisher of this vitally necessary infor- 


ALFRED M. BEST COM- 
PANY, publishers of Best's 
Insurance News. Illustrated 
here are our three annual 
life insurance publications, 
“bibles,” every one of 
them, for forward-looking 
men throughout the in- 
dustry. We'll be happy to tell you about them, as well as supply 
information on our invaluable Weekly News Digest and our all- 


Our best wishes for a happy and prosperous ‘56. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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officer in charge. Claims based op 
a presumption of death following 
disappearance may not be paid with. 
out the concurrence of the officer jy 
charge. 

In common with other companies 
we seek to settle all claims fairly and 
as promptly as possible. To this end 
our program includes procedures 
covering : 

1. Extensive use of telegraphic com- 
munication between the home office 
and our branches. 

2. Branch office delivery of claim 
forms without home office authoriza- 
tion, except under a few specified 
conditions. 

3. Within prescribed limits, pay- 
ment of claims by our branch offices 
on their receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death subject to prior home office 
authorization. 

Some details of these procedures 
may be of interest. 


Telegraphed Reports 


Except for our Metropoutan New 
York City branches, from which 
notices of death claims are usually 
reported by telephone, our branch 
offices must telegraph all reports of 
death to the home office. To facili- 
tate and expedite work at the home 
office, we require that these tele- 
graphed reports include the follow- 
ing details from the branch records: 
1. The policy number. 

2. The symbol indicating the mode 
of premium payment and the anni- 
versary month. 

3. The insured’s full name, middle 
initial and last name. 

4. The date of death. 

5. The cause of death. 

6. The date to which premiums are 
paid as well as the month and day 
the last premium was reported and 
whether it was paid annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly. 

7. The date to which policy loan 
interest is paid. 

8. Disability claim, if any. 

9. Year last dividend paid if cash or 
premium option. 

10. Indication of whether or not 
branch desires authority to pay the 
claim. 

Obviously, this is considerable in- 
formation to incorporate in a tele- 
gram. However, through the use of 
a system of coding it can be, and is. 
materially condensed. To illustrate, 
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here is a typical report on a single 
policy. 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Death Benefits Division 
WUX, New York, N. Y 
17373 876AN John J. Jones 5-10-55 
DISEASE N-19-55 AD-10 N-19-54 
DB 1954 DIVPD AUTHORIZE. 
———Branch Office 
This is a fourteen word message. 
interpreted it reads: 
Policy number 17 373 876, annual 
premium, November anniversary. 
insured John J. Jones, died May 10, 
1955 from disease. Premium paid 
to November 19, 1955, last premium 
paid at annual rate, reported on 
December 10th. Loan interest paid 
to November 19, 1954. Active dis- 
ability claim. 1954 dividend (option 
1 or 2) paid. Request authorization 
to pay at branch office. 


. 


Within Twenty-four Hours 


Such a message would be delivered 
by messenger or received on one of 
two teleprinters in our death benefits 
division. In 98% of such cases tele- 
graphic authorization to pay, with 
the appropriate amount and name of 
payee indicated, will be sent from 
the home office within an average of 
twenty-four hours after receipt of 
the notice. As a result, the branch 
offices generally are in a position to 
pay most claims on the same day 
they receive satisfactory proofs of 
death. Recent studies show that 
23% of these claims are actually 
paid by our branch offices on the 
same day the authorization is sent 
from the home office and another 
25% on the day following. 

If the claim was such that our 
branch office could not request au- 
thority to pay, the check for the 
proceeds would be drawn at the 
home office and sent to the branch 
for delivery or, the amount involved 
would be transferred to a special 
settlement account, as the case might 
be. 


Home Office Review 


As indicated, there are certain 
single payment claims which we do 
not permit our branch offices to pay, 
and under which proofs must be 
sent to the home office for review 
and approval. Specifically these are: 
1. Where aggregate fact amount of 
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Absecon Lighthouse, built 
at the beginning of Atlan- 
tic City’s fame, overlooks 
a world-renowned resort, 
with millions of visitors 
annually. 


Photograph by A, Aubrey Bodine 


To Light The Way 


eZ bsecon Lighthouse was built to light the way to safe 


navigation. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company’s Security Pro- 
grams are designed to light the way to safe futures. Over 
600,000 policy holders now have that important security. 


Baltimore Life serves Atlantic City and vicinity 
through its Atlantic City District Office at 212 
Commerce Building. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company ,,, j2: 





all policies exceeds $20,000. 

2. Where accidental death is in- 
volved and any one policy includes 
double indemnity. 

3. Where aviation was in any way 
responsible for death. 

4. Where homicide or suicide was 
cause of death. 

5. Where death occurred within con- 
testable period. 

6. Where policy has been assigned 
in whole or in part. 

7. Where estate of insured is bene- 
ficiary. 


8. Where payment other than in a 
single sum is provided for in the 
contract or an optional method of 
settlement has been elected. 
9. Where only annuity or income 
bond policies are involved. 

Based on our experience to date 
our claims this year are expected to 
be in the neighborhood of 23,600 for 
a total dollar value of about $110,- 
000,000. Should these figures pre- 
vail, settlements are expected to fall 
into the following pattern : 

(Continued on the next page) 





Death Claim Procedures—Continued 








Type of Payment No. Claims Amount 

Cash—paid by B.O. 12,980 $30,000,000 
Cash—paid by H.O. 4,720 36,000,000 
Other than in single sum 5,900 44,000,000 
Totals 23,600 $110,000,000 








It can be seen, therefore, that 
despite the seemingly numerous ex- 
ceptions listed above, our branch 
offices are paying 55% of all claims 
and their dollar value is 45% of 
the total of all cash settlements. 

When a claim report is received 
in our death benefits division it is 
recorded in a claims reported diary 
and the exact time of its receipt 
noted. If it is a claim under which 
a branch office has requested author- 
ity to pay it must be cleared from 
the diary before the end of the third 
working day following receipt of 
notice. The day received is counted 
as the first working day. 

After the claim has been recorded, 
essential routing tags and work 
forms are prepared to the extent 
possible. These include: 

1. A special file folder in which all 
papers relating to the claim will 
ultimately be filed under the death 
benefit number. 

2. A simple file back to which the 
working papers will be attached. 
3. A claim work sheet on which 
actions taken with respect to the 
claim will be noted. 

4. A six-part snap-out form for: 

A. Checking through our index di- 
vision for all policy numbers. 

B. Ordering photo copies of the 
register cards and recording on the 
original cards the fact that the 
insured has been “Reported dead.” 
C. Securing any existing loan record 
and file. 

D. Verifying 
status. 

E. Securing dividend status and any 
allowable post-mortem dividends. 
F. Notifying valuation division of 
reported death. 

5. Requisitions for all application 
files. 

6. A small index card for cross- 
reference purposes. 
7. A statement of account card on 


reported premium 


which the calculation of amount 
payable will be made. 

Those forms to be sent to other 
departments are routed and the 
remaining papers are held in an as- 
sembly section pending receipt of 
all requisitioned data and material. 
No calculation of liability is made 
nor any action to authorize or ap- 
prove payment taken before the file 
is completely assembled. Usually 
this takes only a few hours. Verifi- 
cation of the premium status is a 
negative operation. The status re- 
ported by the branch is assumed to 
be correct if no word to the contrary 
is received from the comptroller’s 
department by the time all other 
information has been received. 


Extent of Liability 


When all necessary details have 
been assembled and verified, we next 
determine the extent of our liability. 
The statement of account or payment 
card is completed and the payment 
properly authorized. Having deter- 
mined that a payment is due the 
beneficiary, the claim is now as- 
signed a death benefit number. This 
number covers all policies under the 
claim and is recorded on the claim 
jacket and all pertinent papers in- 
cluding the “Claims reported diary.” 
The essential details are recorded 
in a journal of death benefits (lia- 
bility journal). 

Where the branch office has re- 
quested authorization to pay the 
claim we next prepare and check the 
telegram of authorization and a mul- 
tiple part statement of account. 
Because we allow interest on the 
net proceeds from the date of death 
to the date of payment, this interest 
item cannot be included in the 
original statement. The _ branch, 
however, computes the interest and 
includes it in their check. The in- 


terest amount is then entered on 4 
special form which is returned to the 
home office with the proofs of death, 
When these papers are received the 
interest item is recorded, the proofs 
inspected for completeness and the 
case closed. 

On those claims where the branch 
could not request authority to pay 
because of the limitations referred 
to, the same basic procedures are 
followed through the calculation oj 
the amount due the beneficiary and 
the recording of the liability in the 
journal. At this point if any addi- 
tional requirements are needed they 
are written for and the file js 
suspended. When the requirements 
are received the file is directed to 
a senior claims examiner and/or the 
committee for review and action. 
After approval the payment card is 
completed, the multiple part state- 
ment of account prepared and the 
check drawn and signed. The check 
and a copy of the statement of ac- 
count are mailed to the branch for 
delivery. If the approved claim was 
not in excess of $20,000 (face 
amount of policy) we would wire 
authorization to the branch to pay 
even though they did not, because 
of restrictions, request such authori- 
zation, 

At the end of each day a copy of 
the liability journal for that day is 
sent to the valuation division of the 
actuarial department where the in 
force valuation cards, which were 
pulled when they were advised of 
the claim, are checked and balanced 
against the journal. 

When a claim has been paid, 
either in cash or by journal entry, 
the payment card is sent to the ac- 
counting and _ statistical division 
where a combination accounting and 
statistical card is punched. A policy 
number listing of the accounting 
entries is then prepared and main- 
tained. Where dividends and loans 
are involved in the accounting the 
punched cards are reproduced and 
sent to the dividend and policy loan 
security divisions for their opera- 
tions. A monthly listing of all 
branch office claim payments is made 
for the comptroller’s department and 
is checked against their copies of 
the statement of accounts originated 
in the death benefits division. Home 
office cash payments are balanced 
daily with the treasury department. 
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()uestions Answers 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


The facts below were given 
candidates as a basis for the num- 
bered questions which follow 
them. 


BUSINESS SITUATION 


“A” is president of the Hercules 
Tool corporation which manufac- 
tures a limited line of small machine 
tools. Organized as a partnership 
in 1936, the firm grew rapidly and 
was incorporated in 1941. The firm 
is located on the east coast and for 
the last eight years has exported a 
substantial portion of its output, pri- 
marily to South America. 

The corporation is authorized to 
issue 100,000 shares of common 
stock at a par value of $5. Only 
45,000 shares have been issued, with 
the stock being held in equal amounts 
by “A” and two other officers of 
the corporation, “B” and “C,” the 
three being the original founders of 
the company. The three stockhold- 
ers are currently drawing annual 
salaries of $15,000 each as officers 
of the corporation and, in addition, 
the company is showing a net annual 
profit of approximately $25,000. 
During each of the last five years, 
the company has declared dividends 
of $15,000. The latest financial 
statement discloses a net worth of 
$360,000. 

The company owns its plant, com- 
pleted six years ago, and valued at 
$200,000; investment in other tan- 
gible assets is listed at $100,000. 
The firm employs 45 persons, most 
of whom have been with the com- 
pany for more than ten years. 
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A binding buy and sell agreement 
was entered into by “A,” “B,” and 
“C,” as individuals, at the time of 
incorporation. The purchase price 
was to be the fair value of the stock 
at time of death, but the agreement 
provided no method for arriving at 
this value; nor did it specify how 
the purchase price was to be financed. 


QUESTION 1 


(a) What characteristics of 
the corporate form of organiza- 
tion might have motivated “A” 
and his associates to incorporate 
their business? Explain. 

(b) What advantages of the 
partnership form of organization 
did “A” and his associates sacri- 


fice through the incorporation of 
their business? Explain. 

(c) Discuss briefly the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to the 
Hercules Tool corporation of the 
55,000 shares of unissued com- 
mon stock. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The corporate form of busi- 
ness organization has a number of 
characteristics that might have mo- 
tivated “A” and his associates to 
incorporate their business. First, 
the liability of stockholders for debts 
of a corporation is limited to the 
par value, or stated value of their 
stock. Second, ownership interests 

(Continued on the next page) 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1954 





C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters 
form a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An 
answer selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for 
a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which 
have been abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented 
in skeleton form. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typi- 
cal candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor 
to indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the 
intelligence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough 
and systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as 
such invites disappointment since the examination questions each year are 
framed with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is 
thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has prop- 
erly studied the various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find 
a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which the 
factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. He 
may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then 
compare it with the answers here present 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

may easily be transferred. Third, 
the ease with which ownership in- 
terests may be transferred facilitates 
raising additional funds through the 
issue of new stock. Fourth, the life 
of a corporation does not terminate 
with the death of a_ stockholder. 
Fifth, corporate profits are not 
taxed as income to stockholders until 
they are received in the form of 
dividends. Sixth, the fact that stock- 
holders are not necessarily agents 
of the corporation permits a precise 


allocation of authority among execu- 
tives. Seventh, as a result of the 
identity of the corporation apart 
from that of stockholders and offi- 
cers, stockholders who are officers 
of a corporation may participate in 
certain types of pension and group 
insurance plans the cost of which is 
deducted from income in computing 
corporate income tax liability. 

(b) The partnership form of or- 
ganization has a number of advan- 
tages that “A” and his associates 
sacrificed through the incorporation 
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of the business. First, because oj 
the unlimited liability of partners, 
credit is sometimes extended mor 
liberally to partnerships than to cor. 
porations. Second, the partnership 
is a very simple form of busines 
organization. Third, partnerships 
are subject to minimum statutory 
restrictions and have considerable 
flexibility in operations. Fourth, the 
partnership does not pay a separate 
income tax. Fifth, minority partners 
have greater protection against un- 
fair exercise of authority by those 
owning a majority interest, than do 
minority stockholders. 


(c) The advantages to the Her. 
cules Tool corporation of the 55,000 
shares of unissued common stock are 
the opportunities it affords manage- 
ment to sell them for the purpose 
of raising new capital, or to use them 
in connection with incentive plans 
involving a stock bonus, stock pur- 
chase option, or profit-sharing ar- 
rangement, without amending the 
corporate charter. 

The possible change in the pro- 
portionate ownership of present 
stockholders as a result of issuing 
the stock might be considered a 
disadvantage, although such action 
could not be taken without the con- 
sent of majority of stockholders. 


QUESTION 2 


(a and b) The officers of the 
Hercules Tool corporation are 
vitally interested in the adminis- 
tration’s foreign trade policy, an 
integral feature of which calls 
for selective lowering of United 
States tariffs. 

(1) What effect on the com- 

pany’s (i) domestic, and 
(ii) foreign, operations 
would you expect from a 
lowering of United States 
tariffs? 

(2) Outline the arguments 
pro and con that are com- 
monly advanced during 
congressional debates 
over proposals to lower 
the tariff on goods im- 
ported into the United 
States. 

(3) Explain briefly the basic 
principle of interna 
tional economics which 
has enabled the Hercules 
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Tool corporation to com- 
pete in foreign markets 
for the sale of its ex- 
ported products. 

(c) Explain the role which 
the commercial banking system 
might be expected to play in the 
financing of the foreign ship- 
ments of the Hercules Tool cor- 
poration. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) (1) (i) A lowering 
of United States tariffs on imports 
might tend to affect adversely the 
domestic operations of the Hercules 
Tool corporation. Increased com- 
petition resulting from imports of 
machine tools could depress the 
prices obtained for its products, as 
well as the quantity sold. 

On the other hand, a lowering of 
tariffs on United States imports 
might encourage a reciprocal action 
on the part of other countries. As 
a result, our export industries using 
machine tools might find bigger mar- 
kets abroad and domestic business 
of the Hercules Tool corporation 
would tend to improve. 

(ii) Increased imports resulting 
from reduced tariffs would stimu- 
late the economies of foreign coun- 
tries and increase their supply of 
dollar exchange. This would in- 
crease the demand for United States’ 
products by foreign countries and 
would tend to improve foreign op- 
erations of the Hercules Tool cor- 
poration. 

(2) Arguments advanced in 
favor of lowering the tariff on goods 
imported into the United States are 
that lowering tariffs on imports will 
tend to stimulate and expand all 
international trade resulting in a 
greater variety of goods offered at 
lower cost as a result of international 
specialization; that increased im- 
ports will provide foreign countries 
with more U. S. dollars, and allow 
them to pav for goods that we 
might otherwise give them as gifts 
or as uncollectible loans; and that 
foreign relations will improve. 

Arguments advanced against low- 
ering tariffs on imports are that 
lower tariffs will drive prices down 
and undermine wage rates in the 
United States; that lower tariffs 
will cause domestic unemplovment : 
that lower tariffs unfairly expose, 
infant industries to more mature 
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foreign competition ; that lower tar- 
iffs induce dependence on foreign 
suppliers thus rendering this coun- 
try more vulnerable in the event of 
war ; that lower tariffs will produce 
less revenue to the Treasury; and 
that lower tariffs would interfere 
with domestic monetary and fiscal 
policies. 

(3) The basic principle of inter- 
national economics which has en- 
abled the Hercules Tool corporation 
to compete in foreign markets for 
the sale of its exported products is 


that of comparative costs. According 
to this principle, a country’s foreign 
trade will be most profitable if it 
produces those goods which enjoy 
the greatest cost advantage or suffer 
the least cost disadvantage in com- 
parisons with other nations. The 
United States has a cost advantage 
in producing many types of goods, 
but its advantage is greater in 
the production of machine tools than 
in most other types of products. 
Thus, the Hercules Tool corporation 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


is able to compete successfully in 
foreign markets. 

(c) There are several functions 
the commercial banking system may 
perform in the financing of foreign 
shipments of the Hercules Tool cor- 
poration. When a sale is made for 
delivery to a foreign country the 
seller may draw a sight draft on the 
foreign buyer. The seller may be 


commercial bank with which he does 
business. The draft may then be 
discounted by a commercial bank 
and the seller obtain deposit credit. 
The commercial bank may then for- 
ward the sight draft, with collateral 
documents such as the bill of lading 
and insurance certificate, to the 
buyer for acceptance. Finally, the 
amount of the draft will be collected 
from the buyer and converted into 
American funds through the com- 


QUESTION 3 


The Hercules Tool corporation 
has a devoted and capable group 
of employes, and the manage. 
ment is desirous of establishing 
a well-rounded program of em. 
ploye benefits. The company is 
particularly interested in provid. 
ing benefits to the dependents of 
employes who die during their 
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assisted in preparing the draft by a mercial banking system. 
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Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
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pendents. The death benefit is equal 
to three times the deceased’s primary 
insurance amount but not more than 
$255. Income benefits equal to three- 
fourths of the deceased’s primary 
insurance amount are payable to 
widows while there are dependent 
children under age 18, and for life 
after the widow reaches age 65. 
Income benefits based on the de- 
ceased’s primary insurance amount 
are also payable for the benefit of 
each child under age 18. Dependent 
parents are entitled to income bene- 
fits if there are no other dependents 
eligible to receive income benefits. 

Death benefits are payable under 
Federal O.A.S.I. if the deceased is 
either, fully insured, or currently 
insured, at the time of death. A per- 
son can become, fully insured, in one 
of three ways: if he is credited with 
40 quarters of coverage earned at 
any time since January, 1937; if he 
has at least one-quarter of coverage 
for every two calendar quarters after 
1950 or after he becomes 21 if that 
is later, but including the quarter 
in which he reached age 65 or died ; 
or if he has a quarter of coverage in 
each quarter after 1954, until, but not 
including the quarter in which he 
attained age 65 or died. A person 
can become, currently insured, by 
being credited with a minimum of 
six quarters of coverage during the 
thirteen-quarter period ending with 
(a) the quarter in which he died, 
or (b) the quarter in which he be- 
came eligible for old-age insurance 
benefits. The six quarters need not 
be consecutive. 

(2) Other types of employe wel- 
fare plans under which death bene- 
fits could be provided are group life 
insurance, group accident and sick- 
ness insurance which may provide 
accidental death benefits, pension 
plans under which employe contribu- 
tions, and possibly part of the em- 
ployer’s contributions, are payable to 
the estate of the employe if he dies 
before retirement, salary saving plans 
under which savings belong to the 
estate of the employe at death, salary 
continuation plans that provide for 
continued payment of the employe’s 
salary to his dependents for a speci- 
fied period after death, deferred com- 
pensation and profit-sharing plans 
payable to the estate of the employe 
at death, and lump sum benefits pay- 
able by the employer at the death of 
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the employe. 


(c) Other types of benefits that 
would be provided under a compre- 
hensive program of welfare benefits 
are: retirement benefits ; salary con- 
tinuation or income benefits payable 
in the event of nonoccupational in- 
jury or sickness; medical, surgical 
and hospitalization benefits for the 
employe and his family payable either 
in cash or in kind: deferred com- 
pensation ; and recreational facilities 
of various types. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) In the event of ‘“A’s” 
death without a will, what respon- 
sibilities would be imposed upon 
the administrator of his estate 
with respect to the retention or 
disposition of his stockholdings 
in the Hercules Tool corporation 

(1) in the absence of a bind- 

ing buy and sell agree- 

ment between “A” and the 

other two stockholders? 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(2) under the agreement now 

in effect? 

(b) If “A” should be the first 
to die, how would the fair value 
of his stock be determined since 
no method for arriving at its 
value was provided in the buy 
and sell agreement? 

(c) What specific recommen- 
dations would you make to rem- 
edy the stated deficiencies in the 





existing buy and sell agreement? 
Explain. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) In the absence of a bind- 
ing buy and sell agreement between 
the decedent and surviving partners, 
the administrator of “A’s” estate 
would ordinarily be expected to dis- 
pose of the stock as soon as possible. 
lf the administrator should hold the 
stock and if the estate suffers by 
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* FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


might well be the subtitle of the 
re Company's visual Sales Kits on Re- 
5 tirement, Mortgage, Family and 

- College Insurance. Use of these 
Kits helps the new associate get 
into early and profitable produc- 
tion. They also assist him in becom- 
ing adept in the use of the Key to 
Security, the Company's illustrated 
and integrated programming serv- 
ice which has been so notably ef- 
fective since its introduction in 


obtaining at the later date a lower 
price than could otherwise have bee 
obtained he would be personally 
liable for the loss. If all debts, ex. 
penses, and taxes of the estate couli 
be paid from other liquid assets, and 
all legatees agree to accept stock in 
lieu of cash, the administrator could 
safely retain the stock. In practice, 
however, such agreement is often 
difficult to obtain, since one dissent 
or legal incapacity on the part of any 
legatee such as a minor, incompetent, 
or insane person, could make such 
agreement impossible. 

(2) Under the agreement now 
in effect, the administrator would be 
compelled, by court order if neces- 
sary, to sell the stock to the surviving 
stockholders at a fair price, if a fair 
price can be determined, and if the 
survivors can raise the required 
amount of money or make other 
financial arrangements satisfactory 
to the administrator. 

(b) Since no method for deter- 
mining the value of a deceased part- 
ner’s interest has been provided, the 
survivors and the administrators of 
the deceased's estate would be forced 
to negotiate a price satisfactory to 
all concerned or agree on a method 
of arriving at a price that all will 
accept. They might agree on a price 
based on book value or on capitaliza- 
tion of earnings over past years, or 
they might agree to accept the ap- 
praisal by a disinterested competent 
agency. Failure to agree might give 
rise to costly litigation. 

(ce) The existing buy and sell 
agreement would be greatly im- 
proved by providing a definite 
method of determining the price at 
which the interest of the deceased is 
to be purchased by the survivors and 
by providing a method of funding 
the agreement. The price at which 
the deceased interest is to be pur- 
chased could be determined by agree- 
ment on a specific price subject to 
periodic revision, by book value with 
an adjustment for good will, by 
capitalization of earnings, or by ap- 
praisal. 

The agreement could be funded 
by a cross-insurance arrangement 
under which the amount of insur- 
ance on each stockholder would be 
equal to the value of his interest. 
Premiums on the insurance on each 
stockholder should be paid by the 
other stockholders. Proceeds of the 
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policies should be paid to the surviv- 
ing stockholders for the purpose of 
providing funds to buy out the in- 
terest of the deceased, or should be 

id to a trustee in their behalf. 

An alternative funding arrange- 
ment would be to have the policies 
owned by the corporation with the 
provision that the corporation buy 
up and retire the stock of the de- 
ceased stockholder. 


PERSONAL SITUATION 


(Note: The following additional 
facts pertain to “ A’s” personal situa- 
tion. These, together with the facts 
presented for the business situation, 
form the basis for the remaining 
questions.) 

“A” is 48 years of age and has a 
wife age 45, a son age 14, and a 
daughter age 12. The children are 
enrolled in private schools, and both 
will undoubtedly attend college. The 
son has shown no disposition to pre- 
pare himself for a career in his 
father’s business. 

“A’s” income last year was ap- 
proximately $26,000, derived from 
his salary of $15,000 as president of 
the Hercules Tool corporation, 
$5,000 in dividends from the fore- 
going company, $5,000 in earnings 
on investments jointly held with his 
wife, and $1,000 income from a $20,- 
000 trust fund created two years 
ago under the provisions of his 
mother’s will, in which “A” holds a 
general power of appointment. 

“A” holds personal assets in his 
own name in the amount of $157,500, 
distributed as follows : common stock 
in the Hercules Tool corporation, 
$120,000, book value; real estate 
mortgages, $17,500; notes, $5,000; 
and miscellaneous assets, $15,000. 
He holds the following property in 
joint tenancy with Mrs. “A,” with 
right of survivorship: family home, 
$42,000; rental property, $40,000; 
corporate and government bonds, 
$12,000; preferred stock, $9,500; 
and checking account, $1,500. In 
addition, “A” holds title to rental 
property valued at $35,000 as joint 
tenant with his brother, the property 
having been inherited from their 
mother. Moreover, “A” expects to 
inherit $150,000 from his father who 
is 71 years old. The personal debts 
of “A” total $10,500 at the present. 
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*A’s” insurance estate is as follows: 
Type of Policy Date of Issue Face Amount Beneficiary How Payable 
20-payment Life 1930 $10,000 Estate Lump Sum 
Ordinary Life 1940 10,000 Wife Lump Sum 
Ordinary Life 1945 20,000 Estate Lump Sum 


In an effort to reduce his estate, 
“A” has made outright gifts of secu- 
rities to his wife in the amount of 
$104,500, the gifts being distributed 
in the years indicated: $76,000 in 
1950; $26,000 in 1952; and $2,500 
in 1953. Mrs. “A” has no property 
other than these securities and that 
which she holds jointly with “A.” 
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The income from her solely owned 
securities is roughly $3,500 per year. 
“A” has made no other gifts and 
Mrs. “A” has made none. 

“A” has a will in which he leaves 
his entire estate, with the exception 
of a charitable bequest of $5,000, to 
Mrs. “A” in trust. She is to receive 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the entire income from the trust 
during her lifetime, without the right 
to invade the corpus or to appoint 
it at the time of her death. The 
corpus is to be distributed at her 
death to the children, free of trust, 
and to issue of any deceased children 
in equal shares per stirpes. If either 
of the children should be under 25 
years of age at the time of the 
mother’s death, his share of the 
corpus will remain in trust until he 
reaches the age of 25. Mrs. “A” has 
no will. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) What would be the effect 
of the per stirpes distribution in 
*A’s” will? 

(b) Explain precisely how life 
insurance could be used to in- 
demnify “A’s” estate or family 
for the loss of the interest in the 
property held in joint tenancy 
with his brother if “A” should be 
the first to die. 

(c) Price movements among 
the securities held by “A” and his 
wife are of concern to them not 
only because of the effect on the 
possible liquidation value of such 
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securities at the time of death by 
also because of the impact op 
estate valuation. Explain how the 
prices of (i) common stock anj 
(ii) corporate bonds are affecte) 
by 
(1) fluctuations in the earp. 
ings of the issuing ¢or. 
poration; 
(2) ashift in the general leye 
of interest rates. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) The effect of the per stirpes 
provision in “A’s” will is that if one 
or both of “A’s” children should 
pre-decease Mrs. “A,” the grand- 
children would receive in equal 
shares the share of the trust to which 
their parent would have been en- 
titled. 


(b) On the assumption that “A” 
and his brother are each equally 
likely to outlive the other, the equity 
of each may be considered equal to 
one-half the value of the property, 
or $17,500. An insurance policy on 
“A’s” life for $17,500 could there- 
fore, be used to indemnify “A’s” 
estate or family for the loss of the 
interest in the property held in joint 
tenancy if “A” should be the first 
to die. 


Other ways to indemnify the estate 
would be to take out a joint life 
policy for $17,500 on the lives of 
“A” and his brother or to purchase 
sufficient life insurance on “A’s” life 
to replace the income from “A’s” 
interest in the property. 

(ce) (1) (i) Prices of common 
stock usually vary directly with 
fluctuations in the earnings of the 
issuing corporations. Stocks are 
often valued as a multiple of earn- 
ings, the multiple depending on the 
character of the industry and firm 
and on the condition of the economy 
and the securities market. 

(ii) Prices of corporate bonds 
are not directly affected by fluctua- 
tions in current earnings in most 
cases. However, if the trend of earn- 
ings indicates that payments of in- 
terést or principal are doubtful, the 
price of the bonds will decline. Prices 
of bonds that are in default generally 
rise and fall, to some extent, with 
earnings. 

(2). (i) A shift in the general 
level of interest rates might affect 
the price of common stocks by chang- 
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ing the cost of borrowing by the 
corporation, and consequently, its 
earnings, and by causing investors 
to change the interest rate used in 
capitalizing earnings to arrive at a 
price for common stock. However, 
the cost of borrowed funds, in most 
cases, is a relatively minor factor in 
earnings, and the current rate of 
interest is only one of several factors 
influencing rates of capitalization. 
Consequently, the effort of changes 
in the level of interest rates on the 
price of common stocks is generally 
small and difficult to isolate. 

(ii) High grade corporate bond 
prices are affected directly and im- 
mediately by a shift in general inter- 
est rates. A rise in interest rates will 
cause the prices of high grade bonds 
to decline.. A decline in interest 
rates would tend to raise prices of 
high grade bonds. Prices of specula- 
tive bonds, such as those in default, 
are influenced less by changes in 
interest rates than by the prospective 
earnings of the issuer. 


(To be Continued) 





A Check List—from page 59 


tion and the many vexing situations 
without pouting and without emo- 
tional displays. 

Management has many potential 
frustrations arising out of the fact 
that ambition and a certain degree of 
competitive spirit and dominance 
should be present in the manager’s 
make-up. Yet these qualities or 
characteristics have to be held in 
check and the desire for action has 
to be directed into channels that are 
best for all concerned. 

Managers should like their work, 
and instead of finding the problems 
of management a bore, they should 
feel that they (the problems) are a 
challenge to ingenuity and ability. 
The manager who deals with all 
failure (to meet his expectations) by 
the use of sarcasm—who believes 
that authority is the answer to 
problems of censure and discipline— 
has much to learn. The time to learn 
how to direct others is before and 
not after the attainment of the status 
of manager. The foundation must 
be good or the building will be im- 
perfect and weak. Failures of com- 
panies are inevitably, if not directly, 
related to management failures. 
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assn notes 


Actuaries Club of the Southwest: Of- 
ficers elected: President, Phil Finnagen 
(Prudential); vice president, George van 
fleet (consulting actuary); and secretary- 
treasurer, George Jordan (Southland Lile). 


American Soc. of Ass'n Insurance 
Agents: Officers elected: President, Wil- 
liam A. Rudd (William A. Rudd, Inc., 
Cincinnati); vice president, Harrison O. 
Henry (fer-Bush & Powell Agency, 
N.Y.C.); and secretary-treasurer, W. Thad 
Rowland, Jr., (Bertholon-Rowland Agency, 
N.Y.C.). 


Board of Life Insurance Medicine: 
Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, vice president 
and medical director of Acacia Mutual, 
was elected chairman succeeding Dr. 
Harry E, Ungerleider, director of medical 
research for Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Other olticers are: Dr. D. Sergeant 
Pepper (associate medical director, Conn. 
Mutual) re-elected vice chairman, and 
Dr. Paul H. Langner, Jr., (medical di- 
rector, Provident Mutual) named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Colorado Insurance Dept.: Robert L. 
Brown, senior examiner, has been ap- 
pointed deputy insurance commissioner. 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: 
J. Vernon Richardson, group service su- 
pervisor, group and pension dept., Pan- 
American Life, has been elected a member 
of the life committee and co-chairman 
of the group section. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Stanton G. Hale, vice president for sales 
of Mutual Life of New York, was elected 
president succeeding R. R. Davenport, 
vice president of Southwestern Life. New 
members elected to the board of directors 
are: Raymond W. Simpkin (agency vice 
president, Conn. Mutual), Eber M. Spence 
(vice president and director of agencies 
for American United), Frank F. Weiden- 
borner (agency vice president, Guardian 
Life of America), H. 1. Weir (assistant 
general manager and superintendent of 
agencies, London Life), and Frank B. 
Maher (vice president, John Hancock). 

Staff members advanced to senior con- 
sultant: W. Thomas Fiquet, T. Benson 
Leavitt and Sam G. Shackelford. 

New companies which have joined the 
association, bringing total membership to 
275 companies in the U. S. and Canada 
and in 16 foreign countries, are: Great 
Northwest, Spokane, Wash.; Lincoln In- 
come, Louisville, Ky.; and North Central 
Life, St. Paul, Minn. New associate 
members include: Holland Life, Toronto, 
Can.; Legal & General, Sydney, Australia; 
L’Union Compagnie, Paris, France; N. V. 
Life, The Hague, Netherlands; and Pearl 
Assurance, Toronto, Can. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N.Y.: 
Albert Hirst, Esq., was elected as an 
Honorary Member, the first to be so 
honored under the new constitution and 
by laws. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Life Association News’ editors appointed: 
Sam P. Gaglio, formerly associate editor 
of Insurance Field, associate editor; and 
Stanley L. Stone, formerly production 
editor of Shaw Publications, assistant 
editor. 
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obituaries 


Low: Raymond F. Low, founder and 
president of the American Reserve Life 
Insurance Company, Omaha, died sud- 
denly November 4th at the age of 64. He 
had been active the day before his death 
and had made plans to retire March 
Ist of this year. Besides being well 
known in local and national insurance 
circles, Mr. Low had a deep interest in 
the Boy Scout movement and was active 
in civic affairs such as the Red Cross and 
Community Chest. 


Riesenman: St. Clair A. Riesenman, first 
vice president of the Security Life and 


Accident Company, Denver, died Novem- 
ber 20th at the age of 64. 
with the 


He had been 


associated company since its 


founding in 1928 and served successively 
as assistant sales director, superintendent 
of agencies, secretary and for the past 
six years vice president and director. 
Mr. Riesenman was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Denver 
Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of its Advisory 
Board. On May 24, 1955 he was awarded 
the Leffingwell Medal by the Association 
for distinguished service. He was also 
a director of the Life Office Management 
Association and made many speeches in 
behalf of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Finlay: James Ferguson Finlay, vice pres- 
ident, Interstate Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Chattanooga, died No- 
vember I4th at the age of 73. Mr. Finlay 
joined the company as advisor in 1921 and 
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three years later was elected veneral 
counsel and a director. In February 1955 
he was elected vice president and , 
member of the company’s  executiye 
advisory committee. A member of the 
Chattanooga and Tennessee Bar Associa. 
tions, he participated prominently jp 
the affairs of legal fraternities and wa; 
also active in church work and with the 
Rotary Club. 


Dennett: Carl P. Dennett, a director and 
member of the finance committee of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, and a direct descendent 
of John and Priscilla Alden, died No. 
vember 17th at the age of 81. Mr. Den. 
nett was president and a_ director of 
Capital Managers, Inc. and president of 
the General Capital Co. He was also 
a director of the New York Central 
Railroad, the Florence Stove Company, 
the First National Bank of Boston and 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation, as well 


as vice chairman of the industrial ad. 
visory committee of the First Federal 
Reserve District. He was best known 


in his role as chairman of the National 
Economy League, an organization that 
crusaded for economy in government and 
was also a former vice president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. During 
World War I Mr. Dennett’ was vice 
chairman of the American Red Cross 
Commission sent to Switzerland to see 
that American prisoners held by the 
Germans were properly treated. During 
World War IL he headed procurement 
for the Army ordnance department in 
New England. He was the author of two 
books, Prisoners of the Great War, which 
reported his findings with the Red Cross 
Commission, and That Reminds Me, an 
autobiographical work published in 1949. 


Marean: Sid Marean, president of the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters and 


a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, died November l4th, of 
a heart attack at the age of 55. An 


independent life insurance broker, Mr. 
Marean was a chapter member and 
former president of the Cincinnati Coun- 
cil of Life Underwriters and Corporate 
Trustees. He had been active in affairs 
of the Cincinnati Association of Life 
Underwriters. At the time of his death 
Mr. Marean was a regional director of 
the American Society and was _ serving 
on the Planning Commission and Chap- 
ter Activities Committee. Prior to open- 
ing his own office as a broker in 1943 he 
had been associated with the home office 
agency of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company as manager of the estate 
department and as a personal producer. 
He qualified for membership on_ the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1945 and 
as a life member in 1951. 


Romer: Charles A. Romer, a member of 
Cincinnati Agency of The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, died No- 
vember, 12th at the age of 52, following 
a heart attack. A member of the agency 
for thirty-five years, Mr. Romer was the 
company’s “All Star Agent” in 1930 and 
when the Union Central’s $500,000 Club 
was established, was the youngest mem- 
ber. He qualified as a member of the 
Club for seven years, was twice a mem- 
ber of the MDRT, the first time in 1930 
at the age of 26, the youngest member 


(Continued on page 82) 
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net Aetna Life: Rodney M. Harpster, agency managed by Marvin Morgenstern, have County. William Kohn, assistant district 
= assistant at home office, has been ap- been appointed general agents. manager at Albany, N.Y., succeeds Mr. 
a pointed assistant general agent of the ae Stevens as regional manager in upper 
Portland general agency. Fidelity Life (U1.): William H. Rother- New York and western New England. 
a Pe: mel, formerly assistant production man- Frank A. Crecoa, assistant manager at 
me American Investors: Special represent- ager in the business extension dept. of | Newark, has been promoted to regional 
niral ative appointments: In Lamesa, Thomas Kemper Insurance Cos., has been named _ supervisor, administration, in the metro- 
pee. E. Mann and S. F. Vankirk, formerly director of sales and assistant to the  politan N. Y. and Conn. area. 
and representative and agent, respectively, for president. 
eo Great American Health; in Lubbock, ap eT eh Lincoln National: Henry W. Persons, 
Jeral Ollan E. Golden, formerly with First — Franklin Life: gall age ccomg manager for a Mutual Life agency in 
1own in Big Spring, Clyde F. Are — formerly pointments: in Bric Bepor t, el = Chicago, has been appointed to the home 
ional agent for og a and os mond a gee peed co — _ office agency dept. staff as second vice 
that Fort Worth, John J. Avare ee formerly peso — ge a . bs president. 
and a salesman for Cottingham Bearing Co. gency; “9 Nahant, rp ty vs a og Walter L. Pool, associate general agent, 
the Eugene W. Fletcher, Jr., formerly dis- —_. val conga gs — the David J. has been appointed general agent in 
sles trict manager for Great American Health, Walsh Agency of Beverly. Norfolk, Va., succeeding the late Ben 
vice and Elisha B. Moore, formerly agent with ‘are Simon. Robert F. Hays has been ap- 
a American National Life, have been ap- Globe Assurance: Russell Cahall, CLU, pointed general agent in Wichita and 
po pointed district agents in Big Spring formerly manager of the Dayton — the agency will be known: 2s Robert F. 
the and Abilene, respectively. L. J. Bunt has district of Western & Southern, has been Hays & Associates. 
sine been advanced from special representative appointed director of agencies. 
nent in Snyder to district agent in Lubbock. Nae ; Maine Fidelity Life: Raymond W. Hill- 
in ‘ Great National: Everett G. Brown, Jr., man, formerly a New England Mutual 
two Bankers Life (lowa): Jack P. Daniels, actunrans a has been made as- 5 is. underwriter, has been appointed head 
hich actuarial consultant, and John R. Taylor, sistant secretary. of the underwriting dept. 
se — - a aoe ec were ae eT a ae ee 
: elected to the ofhce of assistant group ° : - A. Neville, @ -rtis- = Pag 
- actuary. _ ing manager, has been appointed assistant a teal amie tes pt 
oe secretary. ) : ec. 
Bankers National: John B. Monahan, Jr., George T. Johnson, formerly super- has been appointed general agent in 
ng Elizabeth (N.J.) general agent, has been visor of the Kansas City branch, has Houston, Texas. 
a appointed to the agency dept. staff as been appointed manager of the first 
and fla supervisor. ihe branch tice in Iowa (Des Moines). Massachusetts Mutual: John B. Waltz, 
lar Donald R. Bigger has been appointed J7., mortgage loan analyst, has been ap- 
of Canada Life: Alfred F. Kelly has been supervisor of the Portland (Ore.) branch, pointed een ees of mortgage 
An appointed manager of group sales for and William A. Jobson, Jr., supervisor loan and real estate in Washington, D. C. 
ee eastern United States. of the Kansas City branch. = H. Re Bek see 
( general agent a yracuse, en 
In- Colonial Life (N.J.): The Philadelphia Guaranty National: William D. Castle- appointed general agent at Grand Rapids, 
ate branch office has moved to 7708 City man and Marshall F. Hill have been Mich., succeeding Bishop H. McDonald, 
> Sine Ave. appointed special ee in Dallas oe mp ag re : : ES ee = 
and El Paso, respectively. sharles S. Osborn have been name 1s- 
ith Columbian National: William <A. Mc- L. Dale Wood cas been appointed home trict group Tepresentatives in Columbus, 
of Mahon administrative assistant of the office supervisor. Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo., respectively. 
ng group dept., has been appointed man- : George G. Canney, assistant group sec- 
4 ager of the claim dept. indianapolis Life: gies - Patterson retary, wensens ait elias pay og 
= nas been appointed general agent in group sions anc illiam C. Gibson, 
~ Commonwealth Life (Ky): James F. Ann Arbor, Mich. yg . ep pension — — 
Swanstrom, formerly manager of the director of group pensions. A. overt 
2 management training section for Pacific John Hancock: Lloyd P. Stevens has been  Bunten, Jr., attorney, has been appointed 
. Mutual, has been appointed branch man- appointed district. manager in Nassau ge a ~—. , ies sie 
Tr. eae . RL, RRO EE . zomas M. Ruane, formerly wi e 
he pe — = —_ Chicago agency, has been named general 
id ‘ ; a 4 agent at Wichita, Kan., succeeding Robert 
Connecticut Mutual: Danie! P. Hanson, H. Gardner, CLU, who asked to be re- 
formerly supervisor of the Ralph H. Love lieved of management responsibilities to 
of agency, has been appointed general agent omy devote full time to personal production. 
I- at Richmond, Va., succeeding J. Robert Michael G. Evans has been appointed 
)- Nolley, who is retiring from active agency district group representative at Dallas, 
8 work but will continue his connection ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 Texas. 
y with the agency as associate general agent. FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
e Savings ood, teen Assns. paying 3 % Midland Mutual: John D/’Alfonso has 
; Continental Assurance: Richard A. Chat- Sabect Saemaniin Mecneadien Credit been appointed general agent for San 
field has been named assistant director Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. Diego and Imperial Counties in southern 
: of advertising and will also continue to —— ya Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow Cal. 
serv « . - 
erve as editor of publications. inquiries Invited—No Obligatien Minnesota Mutual: Emanuel Steeg has 
Eastern Life: Cosmopolitan Agency, Inc., ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. been appointed general agent at New 
(N.Y.) which will be headed by Leonard Monier ESE toe ere Ontenns suoceoting awts 2, Jarkeon, whe 
os 1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 
Jacobs of Leonard Jacobs & Co., Inc., and (Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


has been appointed general agent at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Monarch Life (Mass.): Thomas W. 
Despart and William R. Waite have been 
promoted to general agents in Portland, 
Maine, and Rutland, Vt., respectively. 


Mutual Life (N.Y.): O. Embry Moats, 
CLU, Detroit agency manager, has been 
appointed manager in Chicago succeeding 
Henry W. Persons, resigned. Louis A. 
Buenz, home office training assistant, has 
been appointed manager of the Oakland 
(Cal.) agency, succeeding Norman L. 
Horner, resigned. 


Glenn O. Mulvey, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies for State Mu- 
tual Life, has been appointed to the 
home office sales dept. staff. 

Neal D. Brubaker and Stuart Gold- 
smith have been appointed managers in 
a new Detroit (Mich.) agency and Jerome 
V. Wahlstrom in the new Flint agency; 
all three were formerly assistant agency 
managers. 

Senior officers on the home office staff 
who held the title “manager” as a 
senior officer designation have now been 
designated second vice presidents, as 
follows: Howard W. Anway (farm mott- 
gages); Edward C. Danford, CLU, (sales); 
A. H. McKinley (policy payment); Philip 
A. Russell (securities investment); J. M. 








Henderson, Kentucky 


<A PLANNED 


The remarkable advantage of the GROWTH 
PLAN provided by the Company’s PROGRAM OF 
EXPANSION is seen in the operation of the 
R. B. Fullerton Agency of Kentucky. In the Company‘s 


rapid growth is reflected the successful applica- 







Success. 







OPERATING 
TERRITORY 


Alabama 


Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas New Mexico 
Colorado N. Carolina 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon 
Idaho S$. Carolina 
Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 
Lovisiana Utah — 
Mississippi Virginia 
issouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 





tion of this Agency of the Program’s Blueprint for 


Insurance in force: 
$215,000,000.00 


National Od Line. 
Insurance Company 
tle Rock, Arkansas 





EXPANDING 





If you have the qualifications to 
Manage an agency with a growing 
company, we have openings avail- 
able in the Midwest and other 
sections of the country. 
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FEDERAL LIFE has shifted into high gear, and we are 
ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. Among our 
many excellent policies Federal has the Secured Income Plan, com- 
bining Life and Accident & Health into a complete coverage policy that 
is popular with our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 
—-plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 





Wickman (accident and _ sickness insyr. 
ance); George Wilgus (personnel); ang 
Dr. Richard L. Willis (chief medical 4j. 
rector). 


Mutual Trust: William E. Munroe, {or. 
merly with the J. H. Hartle Agency of 
the Prudential, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Providence, tor the state 
of R. L. 


National Life & Acc.: E. M. Haywood 
and A. M. Griffin, Jr., have been advanced 
to assistant counsel, investments, and 
C. A. Craig, I, formerly an administrative 
assistant, has been promoted to manager 
of the sales development division. 


National Old Line: Robert T. LaFollette, 
Jr., agency service director, has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. Walter 
A. Edgren and Edwin F. Jackson have 
been appointed comptroller and assistant 
counsel, respectively. 


New York Life: Jack E. Branch, Jr., CLU, 
associate manager at Atlanta, has been 
appointed regional manager of | sales 
tuaining for the west-central region suc- 
ceeding Charles T. Bell, CLU, who was 
recently named general manager in Tulsa. 

Lawrence O. Aasen has been named 
public relations representative in the 
Pacific region succeeding the late John 
E. Pegues. 

The Northeast regional group office and 
the New York City district group office 
are now located at 225 Broadway, New 
Youk 7, N. ¥ 


Northwestern National: Field manage- 
ment advancements announced: Kenneth 
I. Olson (assistant manager for the out- 
state division of the White & Odell, 
Minn., agency) to manager of a new 
east Texas agency at Tyler; Luther F. 
Gunberg (manager at Duluth) to assistant 
manager for outstate Minnesota; and W. 
C. Williamson (manager at Green Bay, 
Wis.) to manager at Duluth. 

Dr. Earl T. Opstad, who has been a 
senior staff physician at Glen Lake San- 
atorium, has been named assistant med- 
ical director. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Thomas S. 
Hession and John A. Llewelyn, former 
assistant secretaries, have been elected 
assistant vice presidents and Dr. Kendall 
B. Vaughan, former assistant medical 
director, has been named associate medical 
director. Robert B. Stephenson has been 
promoted to field superintendent of agen- 
cies and is succeeded as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies by Richard R. 
Smith,-formerly assistant agency secretary. 

William R. Reiss, Omaha group sales 
representative, has been promoted to as- 
sistant regional group manager at De- 
troit. Carmen G. Grant has been 
appointed assistant brokerage manager in 
Houston where he has been an agent 
Sherwood Stratton, assistant director of 
merchandising at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed brokerage manager at Whittier, 
Cal. 


Best’s Life News 
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Eugene Horbach, Seattle agent, has 
been appointed assistant manager there. 
Edgar G. Sirles, former agent for Equi- 
table Life in Chicago, has been named 
assistant manager at the Chicago branch 
office. Edward C. Beck, an agent with 
State Mutual Life, has been appointed 

neral agent in Manchester, N. H., the 
first general agency in the state. 

Vernon L. Phillips, formerly brokerage 
manager at Miami, Fla., has been ap- 

inted branch manager of the first 
branch office established in Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Mutual: 4. N. Culling, CLU, has 
been advanced to assistant vice president. 

A new group office has been opened 
in Cincinnati with Frederick A. Beyer as 
assistant manager. Mr. Beyer was for- 
merly a home office representative in 
the Chicago group office. 


Pan-American: Willard H. Swartzendru- 
ber, actuarial assistant in the group and 
pension dept., has been appointed sales 
supervisor of that dept. 


Prudential: Oliver M. Superchi, training 
consultant, has been named head of the 
Pawtucket, R. I., district succeeding 
Vincent W. Sinclair, retired. Samuel 
Schneider, who headed the Roger Wil- 
liams district in Providence, R. I., takes 
over the Coney Island district replacing 
James W. Branigan, retired, and is 
succeeded in Providence by Anthony 
Senory, manager at Framingham, Mass. 

James I. Rhoades, co-head at Cortland, 
(N.Y.) branch office, has been appointed 
head of the Oil City (Pa.) district suc- 
ceeding Roland E. Bunting, who assumes 
charge of the Monessen (Pa.) district. 


Republic National: Jack Crain, personnel 
assistant, has been named _ personnel 
director. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Appointments 
announced: Robert S. Kohn as group 
administrative officer; Robert W. Byron 
and L. Dale Edwards, assistant counsels; 
J. Robert Ash, manager, administrative 
division, accident & health dept.; A. Paul 
Traub, manager, records division. sec- 
retary’s dept.; John J. Cochran, assistant 
manager, administrative division, agency 
dept. 


Travelers: Floyd M. Ineson (chief un- 
derwriter in the group pension div.), 
Sherwood J. Robb (administrative assist- 
ant in the group dept.), Bernard S. Good- 
rich (chief supervisor of group statistical 
section), and Raymond A. Manning (chief 
underwriter in the group pension div.) 
were named assistant secretaries of the 
group dept. 


Union Bankers: Fuller Reed has been 
promoted to Arkansas state manager, and 
Sidney Osterhout, Jr., has been named 
Florida state manager. James Legate has 
been promoted from agent to branch 
manager at Huntington, Ind. 


For January, 1956 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN 
SEATTLE 


For The Man Ready For General Agent 


Capacity 


In the progressive, Evergreen Empire" 
State—we have a splendid So ae for 
the right man to enjoy a highly profitable 
career with National Reserve Life. Na- 
tional Reserve Life is now expanding its 
General Agent structure throughout its 
operating area—from the Territory of 
Hawaii . . . from California to Florida. 
Our company has passed the one hundred 
eighty million dollar mark of Insurance In 
Force. 

Complete home office cooperation, plus 
effective sales aids are at your command. 
Write us today for complete information. 
All correspondence held in_ strictest 
confidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA, . StTOUX 


a on oe) 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 





. . . @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 








David Waits and Donald L. Stewart 
have been promoted to district manager 
in Beaumont, Texas, and Bloomington, 
Ind., respectively. Branch managers ad- 
vanced: Melvin J. Howell to Jackson, 
Miss., branch #1; Owen L. Tuckers, 
Jackson, Miss., branch #2; and James K. 
Blocker, Chattanooga, Tenn., branch #2. 
O. J. Allen has been named to head a 
new branch office in Washington, Ind. 


Union Central: James W. Lilley, Jr., an 
independent group consultant, has been 
appointed manager of the group and 
pension dept. of the Los Angeles (E) 


agency. 


Union Mutual: Harold T. Merriman, III, 
formerly general agency supervisor in 
Providence for John Hancock, has been 
appointed general agent at Providence, 
R. I. 


United Benefit: Thomas V. Lloyd, Jr., 
CLU, has been appointed life super- 
visor of the Fred T. Van Urk Agency in 
Philadelphia. Bernard R. Sherman has 
been appointed manager of a new dis- 
trict office in Lancaster, Pa. 


Washington National:. J. Ted Eschels 


has been appointed general agent in 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Obituaries—trom page 78 


up to that time, and had received the 
National Quality Award. Mr. Romer was 
a Chartered Life Underwriter and a past 
president of the Cincinnati Council of 
Life Underwriters. 


Thayer: Ralph H. Thayer, retired assist- 
ant treasurer of The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, died No- 
vember 28th at the age of 67. He was 
first employed by the company in 1905 
as a clerk, was named assistant manager 
of the policy loan division in 1922 and 
five years later was appointed manager of 
the division. In 1934 he was named 
supervisor of policy values and the next 
year elected assistant secretary of the 
company. He was elected assistant treas- 
urer in 1936. During his lifetime Mr. 
Thayer was active in the activities of the 
Red Cross, Community Chest, Y.M.C.A., 
Norwood Board of Education and Health, 
the Scottish Rite and the F. & A.M. 


policy changes 


Aetna Life: Is continuing its present 
dividend scale for 1956. Interest rate on 
dividend accumulations and _ settlement 
options remains at 3%. 


Bankers of lowa: Has a flexible ordinary 
life with a minimum of $12,500 and a 
flexible paid-up at 90, minimum $5,000. 


With either policy there are two options 
which allow changing the policy on 
specified dates to limited pay or endow- 
ment plans without making a lump sum 
deposit. The contracts are issued stand- 
ard and substandard. 


Berkshire: Now is offering insurance at 
standard rates to pilots and crews of 
scheduled United States and Canadian 
airlines. Many private pilots can also 
qualify standard. Extra premiums on 
existing policies will be considered on 
policy anniversaries. 


Continental Assurance: Has liberalized 
ratings and limits applying to “practically 
all categories” of military risks, flying 
and non-flying, in addition to civilian 
flyers. 


Equitable of lowa: Has liberalized un- 
derwriting practices with regard to civil- 
ian aviation risks. Commercial pilots and 
crew members for scheduled airlines with 
one terminal in the United States or 
Canada and many other pilots will be 
acceptable standard. Other changes have 
been made. 


Great Southern: Has liberalized aviation 
coverage, being willing to write scheduled 
passenger airline personnel standard, with 
other changes. The company liberalized 
double indemnity coverage last Septem- 
ber 6. The liberalization now extends to 
policies issued before that date. 
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i PAN AMERICAN 


NEVER GAVE IT 
MUCH THOUGHT” 


You Should, Mister Agent . . . 
Our training, topnotch sales aids 
and individualized policies to meet 
individual needs are designed to 
make more money for you under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 

» Executive Vice-President 

KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & 
Agency Director 








John Hancock: Has lifted its forme; 
maximum of $500,000 on ordinary policies 
and will consider any amount of issue jn 
this line. An exception is the preferred 
risk whole life limit—$200,000. 


Manufacturers: Will allow interest a 
3% on prepaid premiums, for a maximum 
advance payment of $100,000. 


Previous 
rate was 214%. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Has increased it, 
dividend scale for 1956, and will disburse 
about 26% more in dividend allocations. 
The interest on accumulations will be at 
the rate of 314% (present rate 314%). 
The same increase will be ; 


made on 
settlement options. 


Occidental of California: Has adopted 
the new attending physician’s statement 
GD-1, developed for the group accident 
and sickness industry by the Health In 
surance Council. 


Pan-American: Has liberalized life insur- 
ance coverage for private and commercial 
pilots. Experienced private pilots will be 
granted flying coverage on all plans at 
standard rates, as will co-pilots and crew 
members of United States commercial 
airlines flying within the continental 
limits of United States and Canada. 


Provident Mutual: Has increased its 
dividend scale for 1956. Interest on ac 
cumulations and most optional settlement 
funds is being increased to 314%. 


Travelers: Has liberalized aviation under- 
writing rules. Civilian pilots and crew 
members of United States certificated and 
scheduled airlines will now be considered 
as to aviation for standard insurance 
without an aviation exclusion rider. Un- 
der certain considerations, some private 
pilots will be eligible for standard in- 
surance without paying an extra pre: 
mium. Other private pilots will receive 
individual consideration. 


United Life and Accident: Has reduced 
premiums for waiver, in a number of 
cases as much as one-third and 45°. 


West Coast Life Insurance Company: 
The amount of one-year term insurance 
provided by dividends under this com- 
pany’s special dividend option was _ in- 
creased 20° on January 1. The increase 
applies to policies in force as well as 
new issues. 


POLICY BENEFITS 


BENEFITS PAID to policyholders and 
beneficiaries under their life policies 
totaled $421,000,000, bringing to 
$3,966,000,000 such payments for 
the first nine months of last year. 
This was $317,000,000 more than 
in the like period of 1954. 

Of last year’s total, $1,660,000,- 
000 was for death benefits and 
$2,306,000,000 for “living” benefits 


to policyholders. 


Best’s Life News 
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AMERICAN GUARANTY Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Austin, Texas 


Converts to Stock Company 


On August 31, 1955 the original charter of the com- 
pany was changed to that of a full capital stock com- 
pany under the name of American Guaranty Life, 
Health & Accident Insurance Company with a capital 
stock of 2,000,000 shares, without par value. At the 
time of conversion capital and surplus amounted to 
$256,250. 


AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Association 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Writes Variable Endowment 


A “Variable Endowment” policy is planned for issue 
beginning January 1 by the Association. Premium in- 
come and accretions will be invested by the company 
in common stocks and similar equity investments. The 
actual dollar amount of the eventual endowment pay- 
ment will depend on investment results. If the insured 
dies before the maturity date, the beneficiary will receive 
a fixed-dollar face amount and the redemption value of 
the accumulated variable endowment units. Instalment 
options, which are available at death, surrender, or 
maturity, may be paid as variable incomes or in fixed- 
dollar amounts. In an alternative “package” plan a 
fixed-dollar endowment feature is added to the variable 
endowment plan and fringe benefits are available— 
double indemnity for the fixed-dollar death benefit, 
return of all deposits, and premium waiver for total 
deposit. 


BANKERS FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Company 


This company was licensed on November 21, 1955 
and plans to begin writing business in the near future. 
Present capital and surplus is $200,000 and plans are 
underway to increase this amount to $500,000 by Jan- 
uary 1, 1956 and to $1,500,000 by January 1, 1957. 


For January, 1956 


The usual forms of ordinary life insurance, credit life 
insurance and school accident insurance will be written. 

The officers are: President, Roy E. Smith; first vice- 
president and special advisor to the president, Dr. A. 
Aldo Charles; vice-president in charge of sales, Lewis 
R. Sams, Jr.; treasurer, Joe T. Sigman; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Mildred Beer. 

The directors are: Chairman, Roy E. Smith, Dr. 
Osler A. Abbott, Dr. Arthur N. Berry, Dr. A. Aldo 
Charles, D. L. Fountain, F. B. Fuqua, George E. 
Plunkett, Dr. Claude Purcell, Charles H. Rogers, W. 
N. Shadden, Joe T. Sigman, Eric P. Staples, Donald 
K. Vanneman. 


COMMUNITY Life Insurance Company 


San Antonio, Texas 


Merges with Texas Reserve 


The company was merged with the Texas Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Harlingen, Texas on No- 
vember 3, 1955. The continuing title will be Texas 
Reserve Life Insurance Company and offices will be 
maintained in both San Antonio and Harlingen. The 
combined companies will have over $17,000,000 of life 
insurance in force and a capital account in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

Newly elected officers are: Chairman of the board, 
Neill E. Bailey; president, Dan S. Harris; vice-pres- 
ident and director of agencies, William V. Brummett ; 
vice-president, J. B. Taylor; secretary, R. T. Harris; 
treasurer, Roy J. Stroth. Directors are Neill E. Bailey, 
William V. Brummett, Karl M. Gibbon, Gerald S. 
Gordon, Dan S. Harris, R. T. Harris, William T. 
Harris, J. B. Taylor and John E. Zeller. 


COSMOPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Board Approves Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
company, R. H. Horton was elected executive vice- 
president and a resolution was passed by the board to 
increase the authorized capital to $2,500,000 by sale 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Complete Substandard Facilities 





are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in thirteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 














Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 


CALIFORNIA Wanted 
FO ay @ Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
“aaneen © Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON @ Vested Renewals 
WIGMENS @ Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
Now in 25th Year ® 


Capital and Surplus 
over $1,750,000 
$117.70 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $43,000,000 


in Force BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Accumulations 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street + Denver, Colorado 


Paying 4°% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 











COSMOPOLITAN—Continued 


of additional shares of stock and a 25% stock dividend, 
This action will be brought before the annual meeting 
of the stockholders in March 1956 and must be ap- 
proved by them to become effective. 


THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer Appointed 
Health Care for Retired Employees 


Richard D. Kernan has been appointed treasurer 
effective January Ist, at which time vice-president and 
treasurer Meredith C. Laffey will retire after more than 
thirty-six years of service. 

The company has now provided their retired em- 
ployees and dependents with new health care insur- 
ance. The new coverage is similar in form to the 
company’s recently developed major medical expense 
insurance and provides 75% reimbursement for a wide 
range of covered charges in excess of a $75 ‘“‘deduct- 
ible,” subject to a maximum of $3,000 for each person 
insured. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


Aviation Underwriting Liberalized 


The company has announced that civilian pilots and 
crew members of scheduled passenger airlines of the 
United States and Canada, including personnel of such 
lines flying outside of the United States and Canada, 
are now eligible for insurance at standard rates. 
Standard coverage has been offered to private pilots 
meeting certain minimum requirements since October, 


1954. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


Entering Brokerage Field 


This company is aggressively entering the brokerage 
field and has added a completely staffed brokerage 
department to its regular agency operations. The bro- 
kerage operation will feature sales and service on all 
company policies which include life insurance, accident 
and sickness, major expense hospitalization, group, 
franchise, and credit life ‘and credit accident and sickness 
insurance. 

E. D. Speer, recently manager of the company’s 
Southwest branch agency at San Antonio, has been 
elected a vice president and has assumed charge of 
the brokerage development program. Alfred J. London, 
a home office field supervisor, has been appointed as 
Speer’s assistant. 
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A. L, Ragle, CLU, has been made manager of the 
Dallas brokerage agency. In Dallas and perhaps in one 
other metropolitan area where the company operates 
multiple branch offices, brokerage will be operated in- 
dependently of regular branch offices as in the case of 
Ragle’s operation. In other areas, brokerage will be 
handled under the general supervision of the regular 
branch managers. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Proposed Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the company has adopted 
a resolution recommending an increase in capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 by the payment of a 
100% stock dividend to stockholders of record March 
1, 1956. This resolution is being submitted to stock- 
holders for approval at the regular annual meeting to 
be held February 15, 1956. 

If the stock dividend is approved, it is the intention 
of the board to initially declare dividends on the in- 
creased capitalization at the rate of $0.35 per share 
each quarter, or $1.40 annually compared with an an- 
nual rate of $2.00 per share annually (not including 
extra dividends) heretofore paid on the old stock. 


MISSOURI Insurance Company 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


New President 
Changes Title 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
company, Lon Hocker, vice-president and general 
counsel, was elected president to succeed the late E. A. 
Schmid. 

At the same time, C. R. Gulley was elected executive 
vice-president and a director. 

The shareholders of the company have approved a 
revision of the title of the company to Insurance Com- 
pany of Missouri. 


NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting 


The company is now accepting scheduled airline 
pilots and certain private pilots on a standard basis. 
Private pilots affected are those age 30 or over with 
over four hundred hours of experience, and flying not 
over one hundred hours a year. In revising under- 
writing rules affecting military and aviation hazards. 
the age restriction of 25 minimum on crew members 
has been removed. The amount considered without 
restriction on certain active reservists and National 
‘ruard personnel has been increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 








FORT WORTH 
| TEXAS 


| Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


NATIONAL STANDARD Insurance Company 
Orlando, Florida 


New Medical Director 


The company announces the appointment of Duncan 
T. McEwan, M.D. as medical director to succeed Dr. 
Mitchell M. Andrews, who died late in 1954. 


NATIONAL UNION Life Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Impairment Corrected 


The company’s license to transact business in the 
state of Florida has been saved for the time being by a 
$500,000 contribution to its resources made on December 
8 to correct the impairment in its capital structure. 

Organized under the laws of Alabama in 1949, the 
company moved its principal office to Miami, Florida 
in 1953. Its affairs have been under constant investiga- 
tion by the Florida Insurance Department since April, 
1955 when an examination showed the company to have 
capital and surplus funds of only $179,401 as contrasted 
with $358,979 reported in its annual statement as of 
December 31, 1954. In addition the examination re- 
vealed that accounting procedures were poor and general 
administration weak. Since that report the company’s 
condition deteriorated sharply and a subsequent audit 





AS 


IT’S ABOUT TIME FOR 
THE CIPHERS AGAIN... 


D[ 


Soon the year will be ended and the 
records closed, and then all of us will be 
releasing the story of 1955 progress— 
millions of this, and billions of that, and 
so on. 


\\\ 


The danger is that the sheer size of the 
over-all figures may dull our vision of 
the job that remains to be done. 


Despite the great performance of the 
industry, Americans generally are under- 
insured, and few Agents are as successful 
as they could be. So long as these things 
are true, there is a lot of work ahead of 
all of us. 


NG 
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as of September 30, 1955 showed it to be seriously im. has be 
paired with an alleged capital deficit of about $300,090) pany. 
In J 
OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT Life Insurance Company city » 
Chicago, Illinois Olive 
multip 
Changes Title 40-sto 
Increases Capital full y 
, . which 
At a special meeting of the shareholders held De. model 
ember 2, 1955 the title of the company was changed tp y 
a ; were 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company. There will he and ¢ 
no change in the established practice of specializing jp fimin: 
the consumer credit business. coast 
At the same meeting the capital stock of the com- squat 
pany was increased 10% by a stock dividend on the of un 
basis of one share for ten shares presently owned. The MR retail 
present capital is now $1,293,732. 4 40- 
appr 
PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America = 
Newark, New Jersey p< 
25-st 
, . si T 
Liberalizes Underwriting Rules Dec 
New Office Building 
The company has liberalized its underwriting rules 
for most occupations, effective immediately. Near 
one thousand occupations formerly rated are nov ST/ 
standard. Policies in force with a higher rating than We 
is now required will be considered for change upon 
submission of the usual form for requesting a reduction Libe 
in rating. 
Plans for a $20,000,000 re-development and building 1 
























program for the company have been announced. Focal et 
point of the extensive project will be the 24-story tower rid 
building flanked by seven-story wings. It will occupy ” 
the block-long front on the West Side of Broad Street. pre 
between Bank and Academy Streets. Three old Pruden- firs 
tial buildings now occupy the sites and will be demol- 
ished beginning about August 1, 1956. 
UI 
SHENANDOAH Life Insurance Company, Inc. C, 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Ne 
Now a Mutual Company No 
Amends Title 
The conversion of the company from a stock to a oe 
mutual life insurance corporation without capital stock " 
was completed November 29, 1955. An amended of 
charter has been issued and all outstanding capital stock A 
has been retired and cancelled. ir 
In the amended charter the word “Incorporated” was 
eliminated from the name of the corporation. I 
] 
SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company v 
Dallas, Texas e 
! 
Building Progress Report 
The first of a series of reports concerning progress ] 
being made toward completion of “Southland Center,” 
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has been released by Southland Life Insurance Com. 
pany. ; 
In January, 1954 the company purchased the entire 
city block, bounded by Live Oak, Pearl, Bryan and 
Olive Streets in downtown Dallas, and announced that 
multiple buildings would be constructed to include a 
40-story home office building. In May, 1955, following a 
full year of extensive research and planning, during 
which time more than one hundred of the outstanding 
modern office buildings in the United States and Canada 
were studied, the development of design standards 
and criteria for the project were established and a pre- 
liminary architect’s sketch was prepared. Initial 
construction will consist of more than 1,000,000 gross 
square feet of building, including 225,000 square feet 
of underground garage; 175,000 square feet of area for 
retail stores, shops, restaurants and auditorium; and 
a 40-story home office building tower which will contain 
approximately 400,000 square feet of net usable floor 
area. At a future date two additional office towers will 
be added—one, a 20-story structure, and the other a 
25-story structure. 





Tentative plans call for ground-breaking ceremonies 
December 31, 1955 with completion in late 1958. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Liberalizes Underwriting Rules 


The company is now offering term, family income, 
mortgage redemption, and supplemental level term 
riders on a non-medical basis. The conversion privilege 
on family income and mortgage redemption riders 
provides up to 100% of the commuted value during the 
first 5 years. 


UNION CASUALTY and Life Insurance 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


New President 
New Directors 


Joseph Schwartz has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding Alfred Baker Lewis, who will continue as a 
member of the board. Mr. Schwartz is a vice president 
of Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, which recently acquired a majority interest 
in this company. 


The following seven new directors have been elected : 
Harry T. Dozor, president of Fidelity Interstate Life 
Insurance Company; Benjamin Heinerfeld, executive 
vice president of Julius Kayser, Inc.; Milton Heller, 
engineer and insurance executive; Herbert Hutner, 
partner of Osterman and Hutner, investments; Fred 
Landau, of Fred Landau and Co., accountants; Joseph 
Schwartz, vice president of Beneficial Standard Life 
Insurance Company; and Irwin Solomon, of Irwin 
Solomon, New York public accounting firm. 


For January, 1956 


they all know the best place in Cleveland 
Hotel Cleve!and, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by car, 
train or plane, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city and 
directly connected with 

Union Passenger Terminal ... 
on Public Square, convenient 

to everywhere. 


Hil 











NO ROOM CHARGE SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 

FOR CHILDREN ietingni A 

UNDER 14 WHEN Distinguished American Landmarks 
REGISTERED WITH CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
AN ADULT. BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 


NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Juvenile Policies Our 
Specialty 


Complete Life Insurance 
Coverage 
Ages 0-60 


ALSO ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 


159 North Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS, 
FLORIDA AND COLORADO 


SUL RBS 
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Life and Casualty I§ GOING PLACES ! 


Life and Casualty's 
expansion into three 
new states in less than 
three years, plus the 
constant expansion of 
existing territory, has 
meant faster promotion 
for many L & C field 
men. It pays to be with 
a company that is 
“going places." 


BOP STEN 
ma | Masurance Company of Tennessee 


* Entered State 
of California 
February, 1955 















of Maryland — 


September, 1955 


* Entered State 
of Texas 
January, 1953 








EDITORIAL 
Company Income Taxes ... 
1956 Dividend and Related Actions a 
A Look Backward and Forward ...... ...Jan, 
Editors’ Corner 







wesweet MOON OC ING ATLC, oo. oo ccccccsescscscosececcoces Oct 
Insurance and the G.I. ......... poued enn Oct. 
II IE oo ice ecicicbSesuniee bieee ccs scesccon Nov. 
EE I ela te oka aha ans ds <vddeccbcukescccc, .Nov. 
ee MOI NN es sok oo occaemnhoeecoceocccns Dec. 
Se WE I Gc bone cancen nn. Sept. 
UE I 8 oe coe coe ccaovesc. cee Aug. 
UNNI NU I IU go odin 6 dco sereeuenccccexcccsccccl Aug. 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
PRR COOD ik antaene cen se ucecdesnsrdtscctbecess«secseeen Jan. 33 
Civilian Aviation—John D. Rockafellow, F.L.M.l. ......... Dec, 
Concepts of Asset Valuation—(Part I)—Robert 8. Cline |...Jan. 
Death Claim Procedures—A. J. Arctander .................. Jan. 
Deductible Hospital Insurance—Charles N. Walker .......... Dec. 
Dynamic Equilibrium—F, J, Faulkner ...................... Dec. 
Health Horizons—Norvin C. Kiefer, M.D., M.P.H. ........ Dee. 
Income Properties—Perry S. Bower ................ Sept. 18, Oct. 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton ............... Oct. 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (Monthly) ................ Jan 


A Plain English Policy—Howard Upton 
Oct. 20, Nov. 28, Dec. 24, Jan. 
Sale and_Lease-back Transactions of Recent Years— 


pe. SO eee Jan, 
Social Security Looms Larger—Albert C. Adams ............ Nov. 
Trends and Oupertuniticn—Heary IT 6:60.00 00.40 i secenicnct 
Underwriting Substandard Term—Frank J. Somers ........ Sept. 


OFFICE METHODS 


A Check List for Better Management—Guy Fergason ........ Jan 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason fo) Pee ane: Jan 
I on de ons iiclgin folic e tece dics Gide dv cd Jan, 


Check Writing Efficiency—Graydon Newell 
Clear the Desks—Lyne 8S. Metcalfe 
Dollar Controls—J. R. Slights .:.. 
Electronics—A. C. Vanselow ....................... 
Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm 

How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason 
How to Control Office Work—Guy Fergason 
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MONTHS 


How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness—Guy Fergason...Dec. 


How to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Fergason ..... Oct. 
How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Feryason .......... Nov. 
Management Controls—Dick Carlson ........................4 Aug. 
Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer .............0..cce Sept. 
Modern Aids to Office Dfficiency (Monthly) ................ Jan, 
Office Equipment BPUPOCROET CINORENIG) oioisccccccccccccccosven Jan. 
Seating Requirements—Lyne S. Metcalfe .................... Aug. 
speedier IIE Nov od. Gia dc Cae cnc ceedsasecencsaivee esac Nov. 
That Machine—C. A. Marquardt ............-.+:ececessceee, Jan. 
Tips from Top Tvpists ...... MLGe Cais Ndards 3.6000 4 0. 0m9 6 Sema eE Nov. 
Training File Clerks—Bertha Weeks ..................cccece Oct. 
Work Measurement—Phillip Prebeck ........................ Dec, 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly) ..Jan. 


C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American Colleye 


Part C—Laws, Trusts, and Taxes ................4 Aug. 29, Sept. 

Part D—Finance ........ ebbeebnunetevedereeds wea Oct. 73, Nov. 
CEa Ui, QUONSIONN GME BMG WOND oooccccccccccccccccsscccescecs Jan. 
Crities Don’t Write Plays—E. L. Zalinski .................. Nov. 
Hitting Pav Dirt—John J. Gill, C.L.U. ... 00... c cc cece eee Nov. ! 
Insured Pension Plans—Raymond F. Houseman ............ Oct 
Man in Motion—Louis E. Throgmorton .............2..00c00 Nov. 
Organize for Sales—O. Alfred Granum ............. July 18, Aug. 6 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz, C.L.U. ......... 60-008 Sept. € 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life—Charles W. Tue ............+. Aug. 
Should An Agent Advertise?—G@Guy D. Doud ..........0 000. Sept 
So You Want to be a General Agent—Guy D. Doud ........ Oct. 2 
Training Group Personnel—Richard I. Finnell, Thomas KE. 

Baldwin and Thomas P. Coyle ...........0.0ecccccecceecee Sept. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Accident and Health Developments .....................0000- Jan. ¢ 
II oe cb cso ooicwn bh cbeb dels cohawkcaviessets Jan. 
I ie oan a oss are. ou erclnw odidada oaced Jan. | 
Home Office and Field Sopetetmaonts Sh pk CORN eammanesdaamens Jan. 7 
MPGTERCO UGG QuetRGORe  ooisc 6 ooccicsicvc cs cccccseccaccees Jan 
BP ED wiaccccdvcus PREG Me Wan TN-On ori iselaceenclennsyareaue Jan. 
New Directors ............ Faure ditetieweantdieesscekeesedcate Jan. 
ND Sinha ana aac anmdbra ce nasecoevadades tien Jan. 1 
Obituaries ....... Ne ee Oe Eee eT Ae Te ee et eee ee Jan. 7 
Policy Changes ........ Cie ee enn cnedona xine eN0N-40 caurelw ne eee Jan. & 
Se Gn CIN 6.5.5 v5 50560 2s o 6b oeebbobarscdecbioeeal Tan. *: 
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Mutual Life, Washington 


hea, President) ‘<.....++++- veseesNov. 87 
aetna Life, Hartford Dec, 8 
“(New Preside aresasmces+sere9es ec, 
n a 
Americfres Lasalle Casualty) ..eeeSept. 99 
{New executive vice-pres' went) . Oct. 107 
American Christian Life, Fargo, N. 
(Changes WII) cccccescccescseese g. 75 
American Guaranty Mutual, a aaa 
(Converts to Stock Company) .Jan. 83 
american Income Life, Louisville ages 
weer eeresees ecccee UCT. 


hased 
wtb Life, Birmingham 
American Life Insurance Association, 


Bridgeport . Jan, &3 


Writes Variable jpadewment) 

{Offer Made for Stock) ........... Aug. 75 
American National, Galveston - 

(Reduces Some Premiums) ........Nov. 87 

(Announces Two New Plans) . Nov. 87 

(Investment MEE. dcddutcaduonee Nov. &7 

(Mortgage Term Riders) .. -Nov. 87 
American ‘Tinited Life, Indianapolis } 

(Enters Grou Fiel -), RS eee he,” July 67 
Atlantic a. ichmond 

(Liberalizes A & H Underwriting) ..Dec. 83 

A & H For Women) ...........+.+-- Dec. 83 
Atlantic National Life, “Anniston 

New Company) .....-.ccesseecees July 67 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas oy. 

(Mail Campaign on Again) .......} v. 87 
Baltimore ja. epimers 

(Elects New Officers) .........+.- Aug. 75 
Bankers ponent Life, Atlanta 

(New Com BY <ncceddeeuseees --.. Jan. 83 
Bankers Nat cael Montclair 

(Officers Elected) ..........0...0+- July 67 

(Lounsbury Now Chairman of Board)" 

Vov. 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Nov. 87 


Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 
(Title Change—New Tlome Office) Sept. 99 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 


(Officers Promoted) .....-.2.+-++- June 97 
Blue-Cross, Blue- Shield, "New Yor 
(Approve Catastrophe Goosvage) - .June 97 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas Ci ity 


(Enters Georgia) .....cccccccesee Sept. 99 
California Life Insurance Ceene. yg 

(Annual Report) .ccccccccccccscee 75 
Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver 

(Divides Surplus Fund) .........- May 87 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

(ew CoMpARy) ..ccccccccccccece Sept. 99 
Citizens National _ Indianapolis. s 

(Increases Ca agg Manenend Nov. 87 
City National Life, Fort Worth 

(New COMPARY) . .ccccccccccceccce July 67 


n 
Coastal States oe Lite Atianta ‘ 
(Estate Builder Contract Forbidden) 


Aug. 75 
Catone Retirement Equities Fund, New 
or 
(Annual Report) .................dune 97 


Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ Dividend) 
June 97 
Pere Quarterly Dividend oooee DEC, 8B 
Columbus National Life, At anta 
oe Companies Merging) ......Sept. 99 
Columbus National Life, Columbus 
(Merged with Columbus National < 
Atlanta) .. Sept. 99 
Gainennin, Life, Louisvilie 
(Share Split—Stock Dividend) ....Dec. 83 
(New Home Office) . ae Dec. 83 
Commonwealth Life, Tulsa 
(New Stock Offered) ..............Dec, 84 
Community Life, San Antonio 
(Merges with Texas Reserve) .... 
Confederation Life, Toronto 


(Policy Dividends Increased) ...... Dec. 84 
Connecticut General, Hartford 

(Writes Health Plan) ............ July 67 

(Offer Made for National Fire) ...Dec. & 

(Proposed Stock Dividend) ........ Dec. 83 

(Uv 7 — poten Catastrophe st 
rams. BS Mutual, , Hartford 

Over $3,000,000,000 in Sept. 99 
Connecticut Savings Banks. ° artford 

CARE FONE SEED vcewnte bdo o0s.<c0 June 97 
Continental Life, Toronto 

(Control Acquired) .......... ....Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan a femphis 

Plans Expansion) ..............+ 


(Bean Ap ene Stock Dividend) . s 


Credit Life, Hartford 

(Changes Name) dant tenobeeas scons Nov. 88 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 

(Elects Vice-President) .......... Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 

(Company wteinsured) . oeeseowes -.-May 87 
Dixie Life, Newnan 

(Merged with Columbus National s 

MIE \ocaicieviveesesisevesss pt. 99 

Besttahle Life, Des Moines 

(Officer Promotions) ..............July 68 


For January, 1956 


Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Tra de Workers Annuity) Aug. wr 
(Executive — meson Oct 
(Treasurer Appointed) ........... Jan. oH 
(Health Care for Retired Employees) ad 
Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) ............. July ¢ 


Farmers New World Life, Seattle 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal ef & agpalty, Battle Creek 

Denies F.T.C. ge) 
Fidelity Bankers Life. etichmond 

(New Vice-President) ............- Dec. 85 
Fortune P aan an 

err cooe duly GR 


(New 

Franklin ite, Springtictd 
(Stock Dividend Pro) ee July 69 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........Aug. 76 


General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National of 


Atlanta) ...... oe+- Sept. 99 
Georgia Bankers National, “Atlanta 
Proposed New Compan y) wrviveees ne 98 


Gleaner Life, Detroit 
aos Merge) New Home 


i FEAR Eo --May 87 

Great American Reserve, Dalias 

(Adds Brokerage De rtment) -...Jan. 84 
Great Southern Life, llouston 

(Re-Enters Arkansas _ aos -o---July 69 
Great Southwest Life, _oe 

a, ae eos chug, 7 

(New Vice-President t) cdabedieneee Aug. 77 
Great W estern Life, Oklahoma City 

(New Vice-President) .............July 69 

(Offers Additional Stock) ..... ----July 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Chief Executive Officer) --..Jduly 69 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

(Elects New Vice-lresidents) ....May 87 
Guard an Life, New York 

(Aviation Underwriting a PA 
Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 

(New Officers Elected) .. ---June 98 


Home State Life, Oklahoma ‘City’ 
(Writes Fire fighters Benefit Group) 
Aug. 77 
Independence Insurance, Los Augen 
New Disability Income Policy) ....Dec. 85 
I Corporation, Dallas 
omnes Interest in National 


ID - tedlneswesedines os4006% une 100 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(New Treasurer) ....... SSS 
industrind Life, Dalias 

(New Vice-President) ........... -July 69 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(Purchases Home Oftice eae abacus July 70 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 

COPOUe POE 50:0:04800.6060600%'s e 98 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment De artments) us. 78 
Stockholders’ Dividend) .......... . 8S 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Reduces Group Polio Rates) 
(New_ Vice-President) ......... 
(Small Group weed Dolicy) : 
(Expands Group Coverages) ...... 
Kansas City Lite. Kansas City 
(Joins Legal Staff 
Knights Life, Pittsbargh 
(New President) nueéehnses 
Life & Saeuaity, Nashville 
dx 





(Territorial nsion) ........Sept. 100 
fe Compa ~~ ~~ AE 
(New Com -eneeecsee 





Proposes Stock eet pee 
(Stock Offering Priced) ........... 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 





Offers New Stock) .............. Nov. 38 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

—— Operating Territory) ...May 87 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

50th Anniversary) ........ Oct. 107 

(Dividends to Stockholders) Trl TT Nov. 88 


Loyal American Life, Mobile 
COW COMING) ..ciccccecoscecvOGt, 27 


Manhattan Life, New York 

(New General Counsel) .........Sept. 101 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

Stock Increase yoted} seeevesvcesMeny Ot 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 

(New Accident & Sickness Program) 


Aug. 78 
(Mutualizing) . See | 
(Mutualization Approved) parang care Oct. 107 
(New_Direct Mail eam) aeeane Dec. 86 
Midland National Life, ewe 
Cearchare Offer Accepted) ........ May 8&7 
Elects Executive Vice-President) . Tune 99 
(Officers Promoted) ..............duly 70 
Missouri, Insurance, St. Louis 
(New President) ....... ioeeeea 5 cae 
we.) | en --Jan. 85 
Monumental Life, Baitimore 
(Stock Dividend ~o— eeeeee-dune 99 
Musc'e Shoals Life, Florence 
(NOW COMBGEP) coc ccccccscsccess daly FT 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1955) 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Revises Disability Underwriting Rules) 
Nov. 89 
Mutual of New York, New York 
(Llospital Volicy Premium Cut) ..June 99 
(Raises Retention Limits) ........Ocet. 108 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 


(ICT Affiliation) ...... sadn wanwve June 100 

(New OUcOr8) 26. ccccccccescccecs NOV. 

(Officers Promoted) .........-..-+- ec. 86 
National Equity Life, Little Rock * 

(New Vice- President) alate ein iibigig July 71 
National Fidelity Life. Kansas City 
National eran Life, Houston 

(New Compan: evenee eer 
National Lite, aI 

(Official hk sineaie See vee ewes Aug. 78 

(Declares Stock Dividend) PEERS June 99 


National Life, Montpelier 

(Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting) o 

an. 83 

National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 

(Schultz Elected Secretary) ..--June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 

(Profit-Sharing Policy A er: -Dec. 86 
National Standard, Orlan 

(New Medical Director) svesseccese ll Ge 
National Travelers, Des Moines 

(Revises Additional Benefit 


RIGOTE) cv ccecercescvcccssoeses June 100 

National Union Life Insurance Company 

(impairment Corrected) .......... 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

(Becomes Nationwide) Ph i choo Oct. 108 

(Monthly Premium V’lan) ........Oct. 108 

(Discontinues War Clause) ...... .-Dec. 87 
New Knagland Life, Boston 

(Enters Group A & H) ......... -Aug. 78 

(Change in kmphasis) ...... ----Oct. 108 


New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 





(Investment in the Company) ....July 71 
New York Life, New York 

New Vice-President) -June 101 

Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy) 

June 101 

(Biel CHARMS) 2.0600-0s000000 Sept. 101 

(Straub Appuinted Counsel) .. “a 108 

(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Dec. 87 
New York Savings Banks a New York 


(Increases Dividend Scale) .......May 

(Additional Bank) . wocccqelt@¥e GD 
North American Reassurance, New York 

(New Rates for Women) 2 iisacearac eee 71 
Northeastern Life, New York 

(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(To Write Rated Lives) eccccee  HODt. 101 





(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(New Vice- President) whestareased June 101 
(Liberalizes Aviation Under- 
WHEE) oc cccccsccccesecese eve. ee, OF 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Declares Cash Dividend) ......... Dec. 87 
(CRAMGOS TIO) cccvccccccee ‘ ——— 86 


(Increases of ai 
Old_ Republic it hicago 
(New Title for “old Republic one as 
an. 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
Partial Restoration % emaaes) --May 88 


Mutualization Plan held) ....Aug. 79 
Pan-American Life, aby rleans 
(Elects Vice-President) ........... July 72 
(New Es ne Major Medical 
COVORRED sccncsnesense sescvcsccety TS 
Paul Gor ere Life, ‘Worcester 
Vice-President) ......cecee. Oct. 109 


(New 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Personnel Director Spassates) --July 72 
Philippine American, Manila 

(New Board Chairman) ...........Dec. 88 
Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis 

(New PreseGent) .....cccccceccess DOG, BT 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Over 1,000,000,000 In Force) ..Sept. 102 
Postal Life, New York 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases ou 


(Correction of aed Se) eee Dec. 87 
Preferred Life, Dalla 

(Elects New Officers One err y 8&8 
Professional & Business Men’s, Denver 

(Some Business Reinsured) ...... Oct. 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Officers Promoted Kelnnewtoweam June 101 

(Rumor Disavowed) ...........0- Oct. 109 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Appoint _._ RE ees -----Nov. 90 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Vice-President) .......... — 1 

(Increases Net Retention) ........ ug. 

CEI BOGE) svicceseccveescecec Now 

(New Medical Director) ee 


. 90 

(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) | — 86 

(Plans New Office Building) ..... ‘Jan. 86 
Publie Savings Life, Charleston 

(Purchased by Texans) ccccccccesOet, 100 

Bought by Texans) ..............Nov. 90 

ae 
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Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Acquired—Reoffering Planned) 


Nov. 91 

Reliance Life, Atlanta 

Eee Oct. 110 
Rural Life, Dallas 

(Merged) ......- pecbietbecebeaead Oct. 110 
St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 

Ce MINED Sectevecccnctaced Oct. 110 
Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 

(New Company Chartered) ....... July 72 

(Organization Completed) ...... Sept. 102 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Van Schaick Chairman of Beard) 

June 102 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Way Clear for Mutualization) nal 91 

(Stock Suit Settled) pai es'siveesie’ccc ae aM 

(Now A Mutual Company) ........ Jan. 87 

CR BE ceed ccdeetccdeccess Jan, 87 
South Coast Life, Houston 

(Merges with Rural Life) ........ Oct. 110 
Southern Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Oct. 110 


Southland Life, Dallas 


(Board Approves Southland Center) 
July 72 
(Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada) ..Nov. 92 
(Building Progress keport ) tne. Jan. 87 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-I’ resident) jndbnewidas May 8& 
(Territorial Expansion) ......... June 102 


Standard Union Life, Montgomery 
(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Major Medical Expense 


cn, 2 AR SO: EEE May 8&8 

(Liberalizes U nderwriting Rules) . Jan, 87 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Stock Change Authorized) ...... June 102 

(Stock Set BO for 1) .cccccccccee Aug. 79 

(Stock Div ‘tlend 1 tor BD. acevcceees Aug. 79 

(Staff Promotions) Reweneeeanwes Sept. 102 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

(Expanding) ........eeeeeeeeeeee Sept. 103 

(Licensed in Idaho) .........-+.+++- ec. 88 
Union Casualty ‘and Life, Mt. Vernon 

(Major Interest Purchased) ...... Nov. 92 

(New President, New Directors) ..Jan, 87 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Dec, 88 
United American, Dallas 

(Extends Operations) ...........-+. Dec. 88 
United Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Acquires City ER co Sec earctenncal ay 89 
United Insurance Company of America, 

Chicago 

(Formerly United Insurance) . 4 102 

(Capital Reclassification) ........ Oct. 110 

CC FF. errr Nov. 92 

(Stee OCREFINE) 2 ccccccccccevcccce Dec. 89 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(CMS CF RAMS) cccccccccececs June 102 


United Life & Accident, ppencord 
(Elects New President) .......... 
(Enters Sereeenns Fins) 
(Removes Maximum Limits) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(New Director of Agencies) 





Rabon Ma 
United States Life, New York 78 

(Appoints General Counsel) ...... May 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

(Now CompgeRy).. o<esecccccsecce Sept. 103 

(CDIOCtOTS) cccvcececcccosccecsacs Oct. 14. 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 

(Purchases American Income) ....Oct, mw 
Washington National, Evanston 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ..... June 102 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

CED VOGREED ccccctcenscvicenere May 


Western Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Western Bankers Mutual) 


Oct. 101 

Western Bankers Mutual, Lines 

(Reinsured) ..........+0..4.. evceee Oct. 11 
Western States Life, varus 

(Offer made for Control) ........ Sept. 103 
Western States Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 102 

(Reinsured by Public Savings) ....Noy, 9 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(New Vice-Presidents) .......... Oct. 1 









American National, Galveston, Texas ..........-++-+eeeeeeeees 71 = National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn, .........--+.+0-+005 86 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... iz National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. .......-..+++eeeeeeeeeeees 80 
SE OL, HRC IEEE 04.046. 0oendin ds ceudcadvasbia cocecetces 85 a _ Lite, eee ee er eee = 
Nelson anc meme. Be. TG Bees o006c cc vcscscccccveseesecunn 
ns Rie. SI Ng oo ae wa enugteeeseueceacesien 67 Mow Waseem Tate, Teste, BOE. <ccccccecscucccecvsses Back Cover 
Bankers National Life, Momtclair, N. J. ....ccccccccccccccvces 31 Worth Aunewiene EAOb Cope BEe ccc cccwccecsccccoseveseeseun & 
Bankers Union Life, Venver, Colorado ...........ccccccccceces 84 North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .........-..5. @2 
morcmardt @ Cor, Aivim, POGTON, MICK. 2... occ ccccesccsscccccscs 38 Northwestern National Lite, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 19 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ................... 38 
Eeewe. Tages Ge, Ee Us, BOGUS, MAOGB. oc dices ep ccccevcvcseiese 57 Occide ae” SO Ml! reer 3 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, i... ...2.2.02.00011 » Dien tin ns... oe 40 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ..... 1... eee e eee ee ee ees 38 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .................00005 23 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ...........-....-+-. 79 - Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ...............+eeeceeee 82 
pneenr ead i en hy ik aS ee alia = Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Meee. wectagsenessuessvanssnna % 
2 y Life, Fo OFTEN, TOXAS «-. cece reece eee rererecrceeece oD eirce Dictation Systems Corp sca go, eee eccceccvcesoves 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio ....... pteeesses been eeeeees 87 Postal Life & C asualty, "Kansas rs I tsiven-oeso:sicenes cca 3 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 38 Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, ee... te Coe 62 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 38 . , . 
+, aig ee ‘ Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. .....--ccccecccsccccce H 
es TW a in euler ag nl eee eietgndie 0 genta 43 Remington, Rand, Inc., (Management Controis Div.), N. ¥. eat 
- . . r a 2 Republic National Bite We GOERS ..c5cesc.cs0cccnde teen 
area Sons > > , nie ago. Til. ne ee 63 rr a Sh, CN a ccs ww aais ane eee ee semen nee 2 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, NED Antes ceonve oes netiu 74 R S Pepewriter C New York. 4. & “4 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ..........0 eee ee eens 49 ee ae, ae ee SO eee SS Oke Seen ee 
— fo = Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas ..............eceeeeeees 
Fe de ral Life, Chic ago, Ill. . wots e east eeeeeetteneeeeeenasecees 80 Security-Connecticut Cos., New “Haven, Gone. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Epes. We Ser wadatnibeees trees s s SI 4 
y Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Ty. sh Ge senemmenatas 
Franklin Life, § Springfield, nth telelare aeewanite coat esn eee 10 Southland Life, Dallas, Texas .................. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. .................0000s 
Senet. p- = meiree, PES Gabon Spat videngcttaees eos teaes awe 38 ve SS eer 
Se ee I DE veacedenneesvandesewesscesucevessecges 87 sy! GO SE eae ae ere eee 
Gens Bemssem Bare, PHOUNIOM, TORS ....ccccccccvceccecccccece 76 . 
SO, Siig ON NII, BIBS one vbw en cececewee nd uis@eoeewns 38 Say Ge Coy, Coed A... Ce, WH. soa vic ccds va vcacdsvcenvecdoul 38 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. .................eeeeeeeee 75 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..............000 38 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 38 Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal... 22 
Jeft Nati 1 Life. Indi ste. Ind 71 Union Central iste, EN, CNID 5.5.0 oie. 6 cic ote dda ceeatacenen | 
eflerson National ile, INGIANAPONS, ING, 22... cece cece eee eees Ss Se ME, cbc ccc ence ccsesvoencceesevSeeueel 
. 3 - ‘ i Ureee Demee TAOS, CMG, TRO os. occ ices. icc ccsctee sees 73 
_ — Cg, Sas, DU. dca devnutailwsindesoseee United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ..............cceeeees 5 
a os hn ca benagalwiecsiandiad'es OG cine o:o:e- ween 5 
Vee ree. ee, Bi WO, Ths. He csicic ce cicccsucisteseees 58 
ee 52 ! . =. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio .................... 27 Washington National, Evanston, Ill. ...............seeeeeeeeee 17 
Minnesota Mutual MEE SURI MUI 5 <6 c.0inkckbe¥ons vee ceiue 70 wenn es — a wyilass. sestaraghenerresrreencerssis = 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ............c0..ee000- 9 olfe, Corcoran & Linder, Ne OPK, Ne Le wee cece cece eres ’ 
eoumentel Lie, Balinese, ua. ..........0 0 4 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N.Y. ........20.0+: 3k 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. J. .............. 50 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 38 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our r 


aA 





tion are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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